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A Great Novel 


of the German 
Revolution 


By BERNHARD KELLERMANN 
The Ninth of November, the 


first fictional account of civilian 
life in war-time Germany, is a 
novel literally tremendous in 
scope and vitality, the finest 
work of one of the outstand- 
Berlin on the 


ing German novelists. The scene is 

eve of the downfall of the Empire. In vivid mG 
we are shown the progress of disintegration through- 
out al] classes of society There ire scenes which 


have the magnificence of a gigantic spectacle and passages 


of almost Ivric beauty. An impressive, a memorable book, 


1 


vhich will take its place among the masterpieces of war 
literature. $2.50 net 
The first importar novel of 1925."’—Laurence Stallings, co-author 


of What Price Glory.” 


“A tremendously dramatic and moving narrative told with unre- 
lenting drive and power. . . The war theme rises in a hellish 
crescendo through the book.’ N. } Eve. Post. 

“What Barbusse did with the French at the front in his famous 
bool Under Fire,” Bernhard Kellermann accomplishes with Ger- 
mans behind the lines In each pulses consuming hatred of the 
fruits of war."’—Philadelphia North American. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Robert M. McBride & Co.. Publishers, New York 
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THE PCLITICAL NOVEL 
Dev 


evelo England and in America. 
"y Morris Edmund Speare Net $2.25 


“Dr. Speare has succeeded admirably and has cast much light 
upon a neglected phase of the history of the English Novel.” 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


pment in 


LORD LISTER 


By Sir Rickman Godlee 
The third edition of the standard biography of Lister. 
author has added an interesting appendix. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS 
By G. W. Morris and L. S. Wood Net $3.50 


This well printed and profusely illustrated book aims at giving a 
readable account of the history and development of the English- 
Sneaking Nations. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
By W. B. Selbie 


The first of a series of volumes on questions of Religion and 
Theology. The present volume is a wise and sober review of 
psychology in relation to religion. 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL 


Collected and Edited 

By 7 hauncey Brewster Tinker 2 vols. Net $10.00 
*rofessor Tinker has added, from a multitude of sources, over 

never before printed. The result is a picture 

anything we have hitherto possessed. 


Net $7.00 
To this 


edition the 


rey r r 


Net $4.20 


one hundred letters 


ef Boswell unlike 
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MARLEM 
MECCA 
OF THE NEW 
NEGRO 


A railroad ticket and a suitcase, like a magic carpet, 
transport a field hand from the cotton states to the 
Mecca of the new Negro—to Harlem, the greatest com- 
munity of black folk in all history. 

In Harlem are musicians, artists, writers, workers—a 
race expressing itself in new ways in a new environ- 
ment. 

Harlem is the setting of a special issue of Survey 
Graphic in which the attempt is made for the first time 
to lay before Americans talents long buried in a napkin 
which are now revealing themselves. Dr. Alain Locke, 
protessor of philosophy at Howard University, sets the 
note of the issue in this paragraph in the leading 
article: 

‘Recall how suddenly the Negro spirituals revealed 
themselves; suppressed for generations under the stereo- 
types of Wesleyan hymn harmony, secretive, haif- 
ashamed, until the courage of being natural brought 
them out—and behold, there was a folk-music. Simi- 
larly, by shedding the old chrysalis of the Negro prob- 
lem we are achieving something like a spiritual emanci- 
pation. The day of ‘aunties,’ ‘uncles’ and ‘mammies’ 
is equally gone. Uncle Tom and Sambo have passed 
on, and even the ‘Colonel’ and ‘George’ play barnstorm 
roles from which they escape with relief when the 
public spotlight is off. The popular melodrama has 
about played itself out, and it is time to scrap the fic- 
tions, garret the bogeys, and settle down to a realistic 
facing of facts.”’ 

The New Negro. 
By ALAIN LOCKE. A brilliant statement of the Negro’s new 
faith in himself and in the resources of his own race. 
The Black Man Brings His Gifts. 
By W. E. BURGHARDT DvBOIs. The modern parable ef the 
four-corners where Main Street is crossed by the African trail. 
Black Workers and the City. 
By CHARLES S. JOHNSON. How the masses of black werkers 
have come to the city and what they find there. 
The Making of Harlem. 
By JAMES WELDON JOHNSON. How 
prophecy as to its permanence. 


The Dilemma of Social Patterns. 
By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS An anthropologist raises the 
question whether the Negroes are developing a culture of their own. 
Color Lines. 
By WALTER F. WHITE. An investigator of race conflicts and 
lynchings in the South looks about him in a Northern city. 
The Harvest of Race Prejudice. 
ty KELLY MILLER. A dispassionate study of what segrega- 
tion means to the whole stream of Negro life. 


Ambushed in the City. 

By WINTHROP D. LANE. A first-hand investigation ef the 

hazards of Negro life in New York. 

Other articles on The Rhythm of Harlem, Jazz at Home, The 
Negro Digs Up His Past, The South Lingers On, The Tropics in 
New York, Youth Speaks, Necro Art in America, The Double Task 
of Women, Builders of Churches. 

Profusely illustrated, including a score of portraits in ehalk and 
pastel by Winold Reiss, our most gifted artist in interpreting folk 
types of many lands from the Passion Players of Oberammergau 
to the Yaquis of Mexico. 


SURVEY 


is a finely illustrated monthly made by and for men and women 
who, regardless of political, racial and religious differences, have 
a zest for exploring the life about them. Perhaps you would like 
to join our company. Mail the coupon below and your enriosity 
will cost you just $1. 














Harlem grew and a 





SURVEY GRAPHIC, 110 East 19th Street, New York City. 

Put me down for a six months’ trial trip of Survey Graphic be 
ginning with the Harlem Number and send me a bill fer $1 
(Full year, $3.) 
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[eee* OPPOSED AS WE ARE to any more socie- 


ties we do earnestly favor the organization of a 


League for the Spanking of Talking Admirals and Generals. 
The latest naval offender is Rear Admiral William W. 
Phelps, who assured a group of war-loving women in Wash- 
ngton that a conflict with England was inevitable becaus: 
f our creation of our own merchant marine. This chal- 
ge to British sea-power, he declares, has won us the “bit- 
ter animosity” of British shipping interests, which, the 
Admiral asserts, expected us to scrap our ships after the 
war. So he leads us directly to the conclusion that every 
admiral reaches in discussing national questions, namel 
that our only hope of survival as a nation lies in a huge 
All this, of course, by way of backing up his gov- 
ernment in its policy of limiting armaments and his com- 
mander-in-chief’s insistence on Washington’s Birthday that 
we must not increase our fleets and armies to the point 
where we shall be a threat to others. It was this sort o 
saber-rattling by naval men which led to the war between 
Germany and England, and its continuance between English 
ind American officers can have only a similar result. Inci- 
dentally, someone ought to tell Admiral Phelps that it is by 
no means established that we are going to keep our mer 
chant marine, or that if we do it \ill menace anybody else 
Just now it is reported that serivus efforts will soon be made 
in government circles to sell many of our idle ships t 
foreigners. 
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irene MADE A NASTY PUNCTURE in President 
‘ Coolidge’s economy program in the concluding days 
of the snort session by passing a bill raising the salaries ef 
Senators and Representatives from $7,500 to $10,000 a yea 
We do not quarrel in principle with this action. Compared 


*3¢} Fr * " + + ‘ . ] ? 
with the exorbitant Salaries paid to mere chair-warmers 


n the business world, $10,000 a year is not much for a 
ér Of our national! legislature. But in view of the 
employees in the federal departments have not 
vet had salary increases anywhere near commensurate wit 
t ised t of living it does seem that members ot 


Conyre ¢ 4 poor moment to boost their own pay 
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erations of principie, it the result en | t ine 

Senator Norris has won another battle. a eve battle wor 

helps. Delay until next ; 


which will compel Congr: to t more pub pir 
attitude on the question, «spe ’ tigation 
the General Electric Company ir ipporter f cor 
tinued government ownership of Muscle Shoals, eit r fron 
the standpoint of electric y r manu tur f nitrat 


must continue their 


¥ IS A PATHETIC THING to read the t cy 
gation that turned out to bid Harry Emer F's 
gsoodby. His ow: ple 
City loved him and wanted to keep } but ‘ r 
bly dominated by Fundamentalist 

must preach a gospel which wa 


Dr. Fosdick, a Baptist, had come to tha’ tor 


church in days, as he put it, “‘whe 

tears in our eves of Catholic chapla cae » wit 
to Jewish soldiers and Protestant 

crucifix befo tne | yey f ( A 


time it seemed 
ministry which should be in fact ise of prayer 


per ple.” 
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the Ku Klux Klan of the church, awakens bigotries and intol- 
erances that had seemed stilled forever. We are in an 
era of heresy trials. Bishop Brown is being excommuni- 
cated by the Episcopalians; the dominant group of the 
Presbyterians will have none of Fosdick; and Bishop Man- 
ning, while asking Jews and Catholics for money for his 
cathedral, refuses the suggestion that one or two men of 
other creeds be added to its board of trustees. 


EHIND THE DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES of the 

moment is a larger question. To Dr. Fosdick’s own 
congregation doctrine seemed unimportant. ‘We have been 
united not by unanimity of opinion but by communion of 
purpose,” Dr. Fosdick said in his farewell sermon. “Our 
center has been Jesus Christ himself, and what he stood 
for, and, sharing that central devotion, we have been toler- 
ant of doctrinal difference.” Of course that ignores dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what Jesus did stand for. “We 
have stood for an inclusive church. The tragedy of Protest- 
antism has been that every time anybody lighted on a new 
opinion in doctrine or church polity he went off, if he had 
power enough, and founded a new denomination.” It might 
be argued, however, that an inclusive church is not the 
ideal; that it is the nature of a church to believe in some- 
thing and believe in it intensely; and that when the church 
ceases to care for its own doctrines it will have lost its 
inner reason for existence. And if that be even half true, 
the new religious intolerance is not wholly to be regretted. 


RESIDENT GOODNOW’S PROPOSAL of a plan 

whereby the freshman and sophomore years shall be 
amputated from the curriculum of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is not new in America. The proposal—though only a 
proposal—has actually been made by heads of State univer- 
.sities in the Middle West, where the popular demand for 
college education is probably strongest of all; and “junior 
colleges” have become common. But if the plan is 
carried out at Baltimore, Johns Hopkins will be the first 
major university of the country to try an experiment the 
success of which would mean much for American learning. 
The organization necessary for instructing masses of fresh- 
men and sophomores—boys and girls who in all but a few 
eases have no idea whatever as to the kind of serious work 
they will do later—has increasingly sapped the energies of 
staffs whose chief qualification is presumably for research 
or at least for the guidance of others in research. Youths 
of eighteen and nineteen must be taught, of course, and 
taught well; but junior colleges will perhaps be all the more 
effective for their independence from graduate schools. 
And the universities proper are certain to benefit through 
receiving a body of students who definitely desire more than 
a bachelor’s degree. Educators will watch with an espe- 
cially keen interest the results of such policies in a univer- 
sity which during its comparatively brief history has be- 
come so eminent in the field of pure scholarship. 


EN OF THE TWENTY Latin-American republics are 

bound by loans and contracts to accept the financial 
domination of North American financial interests, and the 
State Department has given its visa to almost all the docu- 
ments defining that control. In six of the ten United States 
troops are now doing police duty, or have recently done so, 
mainly for the protection of those financial interests. Mr. 
Knox estimated the cost of this financial police service, 


thirteen years ago, at about a million dollars a year, and it 
is probably several times as great today. In these circum- 
stances great importance attaches to the excellent resolu- 
tion introduced in Congress by Senator Ladd of North 
Dakota, upon which the Foreign Relations Committee has 
been holding hearings. This bill requests the President 
to instruct all the executive departments to refrain, without 
specific prior authorization from Congress, from 
(1) directly or indirectly engaging the responsibility of the 
Government of the United States, or otherwise on its behalf 
to supervise the fulfilment of financial arrangements be- 
tween citizens of the United States and sovereign foreign 
governments or political subdivisions thereof, whether or 
not recognized de jure or de facto by the United States 
Government, or 
(2) in any manner whatsoever giving official recognition 
to any arrangement which may commit the Government of 
the United States to any form of military intervention in 
order to compel the observance of alleged obligations of 
sovereign or subordinate authority, or of any corporations 
or individuals, or to deal with any such arrangement except 
to secure the settlement of claims of the United States or 
of United States citizens through the ordinary channels of 
law provided therefor in the respective foreign jurisdictions, 
or through duly authorized and accepted arbitration agencies. 
A few letters from their constituents would help stir Sena- 
tors to interest in this measure. 


HE IMMIGRATION LAW which went into effect on 

July 1, last, is doing substantially what it was de- 
signed to do, so far as may be judged by the experience of 
the first six months. This law, it will be remembered, es- 
tablished a 2 per cent quota instead of one of 3 per cent, 
based on the census of 1890 instead of that of 1510. The 
purpose was frankly not only further to restrict immigra- 
tion but to cut off especially that of Southern and Eastern 
Europe. The first six months’ experience with the new 
law—July to December, inclusive—brought into this coun- 
try 147,737 true immigrants. There were in addition 84,955 
aliens admitted as non-immigrants—that is, as persons here 
temporarily for pleasure, study, or business. During the 
same period 57,631 aliens left our shores as emigrants and 
77,672 as non-emigrants. Thus our net gain was 97,389 per- 
sons. The 147,737 immigrants noted above included those 
from the non-quota countries as well as restricted regions. 
The number actually charged against the quota was only 
66,749, or less than half of the total annual allowance of 
164,667. Thus it appears that the new law is working, as 
was hoped, to distribute arrivals throughout the twelve 
months and prevent the tremendous congestion that took 
place under the first quota law at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Another fortunate result is that rejections are now 
mostly made in Europe. In the year ended June 30, 1924, 
10,114 persons were turned back at Ellis Island. In the six 
months ended December 31, last, there were only 1,107. 


N OTHER RESPECTS the law, although working as its 

sponsors desired, is not so satisfactory. From the stand- 
point of those opposed to fencing this country off from the 
rest of the world, and especially those who deplore th 
growth here of racial bigotry based on unscientific and un- 
democratic reasoning, results justify the fears of those who 
were against this legislation when it was in process of « 
actment. So far as concerns all the important races 


South and Eastern Europe, except the Jews, there has 
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not only been a drastic reduction in arrivals but a net 
ctual loss when emigration is set off against immigration 

, the six months under review Jewish immigration ex- 
.eeded emigration by 5,835 persons; but for the 
there was a loss of 18,086 individuals, for the Greeks of 
9989, for the Spaniards of 2,683, for the Poles of 1,278. It 
may be added that the experience of the last six months of 
1924 ought to be sufficient to prove that there is no justi- 
fication, even from the standpoint of the extreme restric- 
tionists, for extending the quota law to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, as has been advocated by Secretary 
Davis and a number of others. Extension of quota restric- 
tions has been argued mainly on the basis of the large im- 
migration over the Mexican border. But owing to improved 
opportunities in our sister republic this movement has 
greatly diminished. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 
the net Mexican immigration was 87,410; for the six months 
nded December 31, last, it was only 10,269. 


¢alic . 
Italians 


 \N FEBRUARY 26, 1875, a little eleven-year-old girl 
( ) appeared at a concert of the Beethoven Society of Chi- 
cago playing Beethoven’s Andante in F in a way to convince 
all her hearers that a great artist in the process 
if development. On February 26, 1925, this same pianist, 
long since known to musical fame as Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler, played that same Beethoven Andante at a special con- 
cert in her honor given by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, the proceeds of which were turned over to the United 
Charities of Chicago for the relief of incapacitated and 
worthy musicians. The citizenry of Chicago, headed by 
Jane Addams, united in a great dinner to Mrs. Zeisler, at 
which was expressed not merely the feeling of Chicago but, 
we are sure, the opinion of the entire American musical 
world, about her long and splendid record as an artist. It 
is not given to many artists to look back upon so long a 
career, nor is it given to many to be so secure in the esteem 
not only of the understanding ones in America but of mu- 
sicians throughout Europe as well. Everywhere abroad 
Mrs. Zeisler has ranked as an American; indeed this bril- 
iant pupil of Leschetizky seems to have been the first great 
American woman pianist. She came to this country from 
Poland at the age of two, however, and belongs to the 
lass of immigrants we are now so carefully excluding. 
Well, here is one who has repaid her adopted country 
many times. Our only regret is that she has been too sparing 
with her public appearances. 


Was 


we THE UNIVERSAL four-hour day is installed 
by an enlightened public for factory workers, musi- 
ians will be out of luck—artists of all kinds, but especially 
musicians. Ethel Leginska explains that she worked ten 
to twelve hours a day practicing and studying scores before 
she knocked off for a little recreation, and her recreation 
as composing music. No wonder she broke down and 
nissed her concert (spending the week of her breakdown 
writing a piano concerto). The wonder is that any vir- 
10so can stand the strain. Competition and the star sys- 
tem have forced performers to acquire a machine-like physi- 
al technique together with an aesthetic meticulousness that 
salmost superhuman. Miss Leginska has incredible energy 
; well as artistic feeling. Her name was originally Ethel 
Liggins. In changing it she seems to 
theory she disproves—that Anglo-Saxons 
todgy sticks, quite devoid of “temperament.” 
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HE EDUCATION OF PAUL HANNA 
he stepped out of primary school and went to work 
on a farm in Pennsylvania at the age of eleven. There- 
after an ly led him through an 
arduous and rich variety of occupations and 
tacts. He wi 


optician, rancher in Wyoming and 


began when 


eager mind and active bo 
, 
human con- 
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Colorado, clerk in the 
building « gold miner in Nevada. From 
this experience there emerged a rebel against the capitalist 
yrder and a journalist of keen vision and fine expression. 
Hanna roving; from the 
Francisco Call to the New York World, from the Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph to the London Daily Herald. As 
the Washington correspondent of an extreme reactionary 
paper during the wrote articles of 


} ¢ +< ; ‘ ; » he ler « es F ins ‘ , ; » 
devastating penetration that only a blindly patriotic editor 
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war, he such deft and 


failed to see their subversive Hanna reported 


‘ Hp. 2 
signihncance. 
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the Versailles Conference for the New York Call, lucidly 
analyzing the evil forces at work in that gathering and 


exposing the sham of the Wilsonian peace in a series of 


16 
dispatches 


which remain among the finest contemporary 
interpretations of those days. The years following t} 
peace brought to Hanna the inevitabl nflicts and perplex 
ties of a time too inexorable to explain itself to one who 


aith in democracy and in human reason- 


held an abiding 


¢ vf arly nin ‘ + ‘ 4 nwa 
Hanna lacked prejudice, and these are hard days 


for anyone without a sustaining prejudice. He withdrew 
from the bitterness of party factionalism to engage 
artistic creation. His plans and a life of great ‘ial use 


fulness were ended by his sudden, untimely death last week 


at the age of forty-three. 


JALMAR BRANTING was not a very great state 
man but he was an extraordinar right-minded 
one. He saw a vision of a better and nobler world 
for that he worked incessantly Part r as tl 


true in the field of international relations. Never blinds 
by the war lies, he was one of that fine band of plair 

and women who made up the Socialist Conference at Berne 
in February, 1919, the first time that men and women fr 
opposing camps sat down in friendship and yood-will t 
propose plans for the reunion of Europe w! had they 


been followed, must have 

come out of Versailles. Branting wa ne of the 
conspicuous in his efforts to bring abou’ plete har 

and as presiding officer translated French or English or 
German speeches into the other two languages with amaz- 
ing facility. Few drean 

return to Sweden to become its first Socialist M 

ter. Always earnestly opposed to | 

the Swedish Socialists together by the 

dinary personality. For the e of t I 

tions he worked enthusiastically, but 

limitations. A visitor to Geneva in 192 

Corfu incident, found tl} lovable and 

pacing his room utterly dismayed 

said, “I shall organize the smal 

of the League.” He wel! deserved 

which he shared with a Norwegian four Espe- 
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The First President of Germany 


‘¢ TP NRITZ” EBERT was not a great man, but he was a 

good man for his task. This unassuming, conscien- 
tious saddler was able to weather storms which might well 
have ended the career of a more brilliant man. It was im- 
possible to become passionate about Ebert, pro or con; he 
was so tremendously conscientious, so earnest, so impecca- 
bly honest, and yet so uninspired. 

The Nationalists centered their attack upon Ebert 
not for what he was as an individual, but for what he sym- 
bolized. And in his rise to the headship of the German 
Republic there was indeed drama. Ebert was a tailor’s 
son; and he began his own career as a saddler’s apprentice; 
his wife did the family cooking and scrubbing; and two of 
his sons became manual laborers in turn. His daughter 
did not ask a day off from her job as a stenographer to see 
her father inaugurated as Germany’s first President, be- 
cause she thought her father would rather have her stick to 
her task. In that simple family history was epitomized a 
story that is gall and wormwood to the men who like to 
think of themselves as the hereditary leaders of Germany. 
The Kaiser’s successor as the chief of the German Reich 
was a man of the people whose manners and appearance pro- 
claimed his origin to every visitor. It was not Ebert him- 
self that the Junkers resented; it was the revolution that 
he symbolized. 

In a sense Ebert outlived himself as a symbol. He was 
tossed into power, almost by accident, in a revolution which 
speedily outran his conservative socialist philosophy; and 
he continued to hold power after the ebb-tide of reaction 
had made him appear once more as a radical. 

Ebert himself changed little while his world kaleido- 
scoped about him. He was always a “regular.” He led— 
and won—a strike when he was only 21, but after that 
youthful outburst he settled down as a very moderate So- 
cialist indeed. His rise was not due to public oratory. The 
Social Democracy was before the war, as indeed it still is. 
the largest and best organized party in Germany, and Ebert 
passed through the ranks of the party bureaucracy from 
secretary of the Bremen local to the national chairmanship. 
He did not enter the Reichstag until 1912, and did not dis- 
tinguish himself there. On August 4, 1914, he willingly 
voted the military credits, and he never sympathized with 
the pacifists and revolutionaries within his own party. As 
late as September, 1916, he publicly denounced those who 
organized strikes in the munitions works; and following his 
vote for the war credits in July, 1917, he accepted a formal! 
invitation to call upon the Kaiser, thereby winning the 
nickname of Kaiser-Socialist. His only war-time opposition 
to the Government came when, under Chancellor Michaelis, 
a German sailor was shot for preaching socialism in the 
fleet. The revolution was no act of Ebert or of his party— 
with Scheidemann he was seeking to democratize the mon- 
constitution when the Berlin mobs forced them, 
waiting for parliamentary warrant, to proclaim 
If they had not 


archist 
without 
themselves leaders of a new republic. 


seized the reins of power plenty of Independents and Spar- 
tacists would have been only too ready to take charge. 
Calling himself Chancellor for a few days he yielded to the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies and accepted 
the title of Chairman of the Council of Commissars of the 













People. But whatever title he assumed he never dreame; 
of imitating Soviet Russia. He insisted upon calling . 
National Assembly to draft the new constitution, and whe; 
the Spartacists sought to hurry matters he gave his com. 
rade Noske a free hand to drown their revolts in blood. } 
believed in the process of political democracy; but he want, 
“strong government”—he had no use for street revoluti 
Time brought a change in the spirit of Germa: 
There were still eager hopefulness and democratic enthus 
asm when Ebert was elected President in 1919, but th 
have gradually given way to disillusion and despair, 
in that disillusion many Germans are turning back to th: 














old gods. With a hasty but natura! process of reason): 
they say: ‘“‘Things were not as bad as this in the Kaiser x 
day.” In 1920 a little band of extremists under Ka; +} 
thought that by a show of military power they could s . 
control of Germany. A workers’ strike speedily reveal ok 
their weakness. Today the militarists no longer rely 
force alone; they have almost succeeded in persuading t} fa 
country that they are right. 
For this change the Allies are largely responsii). 0 
They have given no encouragement to republicanism . 
Germany—they treated Ebert as they would have treat | 
Tirpitz or Hindenburg, had such men been chosen leader la 
of the post-war governments. They invaded the Ruhr wh -" 
the German Government was in default of its obligatio: ne 
by a few thousand telegraph poles, and the natural resu! - 
was to weaken the parties which had been doing their bes’ am 
to carry out a “fulfilment-policy.””. More recently the Alli: n 
have weakened the liberal cause in Germany by their refus let 
to evacuate Cologne and by their dishonesty in excusin; iat 
their action. Herriot, with a weak parliamentary majorit ,e, 
behind him, feared that he would fall if he evacuated th pet 
Ruhr, which would have been left exposed if the troops lef anc 
Cologne. An excuse was sought—that the Germans had no: sha 
entirely disarmed. But all the reported violations pw ley 
together would hardly provide material for a Sunda as 
revolution in Central America; as danger of war in Europ met 
they were ludicrous. It took a committee of Allied exper: to 1 
six weeks to draw up a report that would make them sou: 
like anything at all; the Allies announced early in Januar stu] 
that they would not evacuate Cologne, but their explanatio: a 
was not ready until the end of February. Nor have th rapi 
Allies a good record even at their best. We do not agr spre 
in every detail with Mr. Hopkins’s analysis, printed else is 7 
where in this issue, but he is absolutely right in this, tha’ five 
the Dawes Plan, the most forward-looking step taken | and 
the Allies, is fundamentally a program to “stabilize” Ger &% the 
many by making her a sort of milk cow for foreign inter trut: 
ests. In the long run it may result in uniting resentmer’ nolit 
against capital with resentment against foreigners. polit 
Concern as to Ebert’s successor is expressed in the d ece: 
patches from London and Paris. Well it may be. Ge! rep 
many’s domestic politics are dominated by questions of fo! me 
eign policy, and if the Allies continue to regard German! f th 
as a pariah-nation, disarmed and helpless, to be bullied a! rend 
treated with ultimatums, liberalism in Germany is not lik: the ] 
to get far. Ebert, who was proud of his friendship wi! ruth 
the Kaiser, seemed backward enough in 1919; a less liber hose 
man is likely to succeed him in 1925. try, ¢ 
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ry. y ’ m a | . . 

The Progressive Convention 
difficulties in the way, it 
to us that the outcome of the Progressive Conferen 
) Chicago was as satisfactory as could possibly have bee: 


When we say that, we do not overlook the fa 


C ONSIDERING all the 


expected. 





" ‘hat the only platform adopted was that of the past cam- 
H naign, which needs much overhauling; nor do we deny 
-hat the hopes for an American labor party, as such, are for 

+he time being ended. The secession of the labor unions is t 
deplored, but they must make their own decisions. | 


view of the intense feeling in the West against the So 

name, the compromise that the new party should not be 

ganized by groups except in so far as each individual 
: State organization might desire to do so was as suitable 
, one as could be worked out. We have not withheld from 
uur readers our belief that we are facing a day of smal] 
things for those who believe in the inadequacy of the two 
older parties to serve the American people. We are not 
changed in this opinion nor are we downcast by the out- 
come at Chicago. As we have said before, what we are 
facing is a long period of education. The political back- 
vardness of the American masses is so great that for a 
long time to come there must be kindergarten instruction 
n matters political and economic. 

But whether the progressive movement be small or 
arge, for the next few years its educational value can be 
made inestimable if those who believe in government by the 
people instead of a government owned by and for the cor- 
porations will make up their minds to carry on the pro- 
grams voiced by Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt 
n 1912, bringing them up to date by means of a persistent 
letermined educational effort. This will be laying the foun- 
lation for a third party in the campaign four, or if need 
, eight years hence. There is now an opportunity for ex- 
perimenting in group rather than individual leadership, 
and the flexibility of the organization created in Chicago 
should make it possible for this movement of protest to 
levelop naturally in each State according to the forms it 
has already taken in those States or in line with the judg- 
nent of such persons as are willing to put their shoulders 
‘o the wheel. 

The immensity of our country makes the task one of 
tupendous difficulty. Yet there is no country that we know 

in which public opinion can on occasion change more 
‘apidly; and that there is a stirring in the people, a wide- 
spread desire for some other kind of political service than 
s now rendered to them, is apparent enough from the 
five million votes for La Follette and the intense bitterness 
and fear which marked the attacks by the defenders of 
the existing political status. Undoubtedly there is much 
PY ‘ruth in the assertions of those who declare that no great 
political revolution will take place until there is one stirring 
political or economic issue. That may be. All the more 
ecessary is it that even on a small scale there should be 
preparation of leaders to go to the front when the time 
That is the great opportunity of the progressives 
f the present time, as it is the great lesson of the servic: 
rendered by those who through long, weary years educated 
the leaders of the future British Labor Party. Above all, 


icdil> 


mes, 


truth, honesty, freedom, and progress are on the side 
nose who fight for a new political alignment in this coun- 
try, and these cannot be put down. 
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Medill MeCormick 


McCORMICK in his later 


Ct ENATOR E sh. 
> iid hardly b ranked as ei 


+h ° 2 — ; . ‘ 
ner a proyressive or a 


¢ nary. Somewhere in between he stood, voting more 
more regularivy with the conservatives. <A vice-presi- 
R f Progressivt nmitte L912, he 
( ( n 1924, atbeit somew reluc 
? 310! quick u rstand 
I ] } ( tnoug anda a ir-rea pel 
ept! th iY ‘ vernme rare 
jualitie A r H ; ] 1] 
ems be , , ¥ } 
t ] na vy \ 
of the best ! tesmanship 
T ! e me Ire du e { 
he had had an ur cat ving } , ' 
both in Enylar Fray having evel 
Vantage In rel; countrie whnicn wealth could Ipp 
To find a man in Washington w knew Eu 
Europeans as tnorouyv’!? a“ Uf ‘ nw ve ved 
on the Continent and know me of it inguage rare, 
indeed. French Mr. McCo: k spoke almost like a native, 
and German and Spanish fluently enough Phere w 
times when it seemed f he were the most u 
the Senate so far as foreiyn aff Were neerned. Mar 
of his most distinguished eagues hoped that Mr. ¢ 
would appoint him ' f th three yreat e 
abroad that the count 
of his extraordinary knowledge and of a pe ty W 
would have yvraced a é It w appare be 
his death that ‘ ‘ + , 
a tragedy that i] equips for y 
should be cut off ‘ ne? + 4 bo ntetel arc 
It was the fact that Mr. McCormick could reyard pr 
lems in a broad a! 
for The Nation t r ! 
had to differ wit 
who really tried 
principle or a theory eve: j t mis 
entirely repugnant to you. To strike steel with hom wa 
the pleasanter because of his ! humor 
ness. While he by no means a ted the rank imper 
position, the worship of force and might, which character- 
izes to its shame the Chicago Tr 
brother, the Senator none the | neid ews it sma 
far too much of the English met! f approaching over 
issues. Yet he was a distinct modifying f 
Caribbean policy. In larg t t 
due the withdrawa! of tre > 
the reduction and oncentration I tne gar? 
To t} os 
Treaty of Versailles he 
intimated in some of the New York newspaper 
opposition to the treaty and to the League f Natior a 
due to partisan consideratior ‘ , 
from the truth. He was profoundly arouss o 
ies of that treaty and by the m 
French people wnom 
‘ : - 


cherished a great admira 
but the faithful wounds of 
He was a devot 


public service in preference to ons ease. rere w 
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Palm Beach sun-dweller, no intellectual idler. Eccentric 
some people thought him because he had a way of disap- 
pearing to the ends of the earth and then turning up un- 
expectedly, in odd garb, perhaps, but loaded with facts 
gained at first hand. His was a vivid, active, restless per- 
sonality, deeply saturated with ambition, always in search 
of additional information, and always likable and lovable. 
His defeat last fall cut him to the quick because of the con- 
sciousness that he had worked too hard to deserve it, and 
because, like almost every other man in our public life, he 
had had to sustain vicious and untruthful personal attacks. 
Not that those defeated him. It was the support of his own 
brother’s paper which tragically enough undermined him, 
together with the fact that he had become too much a 
middle-of-the-roader. Had he stood last year where he 
stood in 1912 he would, in our judgment, have been elected, 
and might today be looking forward to years of valuable 
public service. We are of the New York World’s opinion 
that there remains no other public figure in this country 
“with quite the same activity or appeal.” 


‘Such Ships as Those’ 


Those bows so lovely-curving, cut so fine, 
Those coulters of the many-bubbled brine, 
As once, long since, when all the docks were filled 
With that sea-beauty man has ceased to build. 
HILE studying and admiring the beautiful ships in 
miniature assembled in the recent exhibition in New 
York City of the Ship Model Society one was arrested with 
the saddening thought that in another generation such ma- 
terial would be the only tangible remnant of the long and 
glorious reign of the square-rigged sailing vessel on the 
deep. In another generation the last of even the few sur- 
viving craft of this type will be a pile of wreckage on some 
storm-beaten coast or a dismantled hulk falling to pieces 
in a forgotten haven. 

When one reflects on what the sailing ship has done 
for discovery and commerce it is apparent that it has been 
the principal handmaiden of man in his conquest of the 
globe. Without it, in fact, he might not know yet that this 
is a globe upon which he lives. Trireme and quinquireme 
were well enough for their day and their purpose. These 
fleet craft, driven by scores of slaves tugging at the oars, 
were great fighting machines and served for communication 
on the comparatively limited and smooth waters of the 
Mediterranean when the civilized world was still a narrow 
fringe bordering this sea. But could the world ever have 
become anything but this fringe without the help of the 
strong, enduring wings of sail? The Vikings, it is true, 
used oars as well as sail in their early and dauntless wan- 
derings, but it could have been only on the latter that they 
relied in covering long stretches of storm-tossed ocean. And 
as for Columbus, Magellan, and Vasco da Gama, whose voy- 
ages burst the bounds of the Old World and brought into 
existence the New, the courage and endurance of man could 
not have compassed these achievements with oars alone. 

In the spread of commerce, too, and the linking of the 
nations into one industrial fabric—that vastly humanizing 
movement that followed the age of discovery and conquest— 
the sailing ship was fundamental. It was the sailing ship 
that made the material resources of the world international 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—that carried 





tea from Canton to Boston, wool from Melbourne to Hu!) 
coal from Cardiff to Montevideo, nitrate from Iquique t 
Antwerp, hides from Buenos Aires to London, indigo fron 
Bombay to New York. It was the sailing ship that enable< 
man to find his world, subdue it, and internationalize it. 

Of course, the sailing ship in some form is likely + 
continue indefinitely. Fore-and-aft-rigged schooners ar: 
still filling an important place in our coasting trade an 
that of other countries; they will probably continue with yu: 
for many years. So will pleasure yachts, dependent in par 
or wholly on sail. But the square-rigged sailing ship, vir. 
tually the only type employed in that great cross-seas evolv. 
tion of which we have been speaking, seems to be doomed: 
only an economic revolution can bring it back. 

Possibly an appreciation of this accounts for the re. 
markable attendance at an exhibition favored with the scan. 
tiest newspaper publicity and not likely, one would suppose 
to divert much attention in an age of radio and jazz. T 
be sure there were models of other than sailing ships o: 
view; the exhibits ranged from a miniature of an oar-pro- 
pelled Egyptian vessel used in 3000 B.c. to a glittering 
metal likeness of the 52,000-ton liner Berengaria of 1925 
A.D. Yet the soul of the exhibition was the sailing ship— 
Spanish galleon, seventeenth-century frigate, nineteenth- 
century clipper. Doubtless subconsciously we American: 
are still a nautical people, and the recollection of our own 
splendid contribution to maritime history makes us cling 
with fine sentiment to that age of sail which we brought t 
its highest prestige. 

Then, too, in the renaissance of interest in the square- 
rigged windjammer which has come in America there is an 
appreciation that it was more than a means of transit, mor 
than a thing of beauty. The mastery of the sea is not yet 
Doubtless there remain as fine sagas to be written of it in 
future as any that we have out of the past. Yet there was 
a human significance in the square-rigged sailing ship 
which must perish with it. As Lincoln Colcord says in the 
introduction to Joanna C. Colcord’s collection of sea chan- 
ties “Roll and Go”: “The sailing ship stood for a sociologi- 
cal achievement of the highest order. She stood for a 
medium whereby men were brought to their fullest 
development.” 

So we wish the Ship Model Society all success in it: 
ambition to have established in New York City—America’ 
greatest port—a maritime museum one object of which wil 
be to carry down to other generations all that is possible 
of the age of sail, especially of its fruition in the New Eng- 
land clipper. Beautiful as were the models at the recent 
exhibition, they were mostly two feet or less in height. W: 
would like to see models large enough so that all that won- 
derful maze of ropes and spars of the nineteenth-century 
windjammer can be reproduced on a scale sufficiently larg: 
to be seen and understood and reverently admired after th 
last square-rigger has gone to the locker of Davy Jone: 
And as a requiem we end, as we began, with Masefield: 

Yet, though their splendor may have ceased to be, 

Each played her sovereign part in making me; 

Now I return my thanks with heart and lips 

For the great queenliness of all those ships. . . 

They are grander things than all the art of towns, 

Their tests are tempests and the sea that drowns, 

They are my country’s line, her great art done 

By strong brains laboring on the thought unwon, 

They mark our passage as a race of men, 

Earth will not see such ships as those again. 












































Who decides? The courts. 
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Treason in the German Republic 


By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 


XERMANY is full of it. It lurks in unexpected news- 

Gy paper offices, it slides along the floors of the govern- 
ent bureaus, pokes its head into the waste-basket, opens the De 
env } n i 


fles and pries locks, hunting secrets. One would 


believe it if the Ministry of Justice did not vouch 
fact: there are thousands of trai- 


tors in Germany. So many that i 
the discovery of a few new ones e\ 


is hardly commented by the press 
and finds absolutely no echo in 
public opinion. 

But, then, treason in Ger- 
many is different from treason 
anywhere else. It is easier to be 
a traitor. A German who works 
for a foreign paper, if worth his 
salt, can hardly avoid being a 
traitor. For his duty to his paper 
is to get hold of and publish in- 
teresting facts, possibly about the 
German state and the German 
army. To assist foreigners in ob- 
taining untrue facts about the 
latter subjects may, in _ pacific- 
minded Germany, be treasonable. 

Strictly speaking there are 
two kinds of traitors. First come 


lee mee 
a) 





the “high” traitors, so called be- + ae en ~ ee 
cause of the eminence of the THe New GERMAN CHANCELLOR 
object they betray. “L’état, c’est Dr. Luther to the Reichstag: “And : 


”” 


mon corps,” said the various § tlemen, J will close the Ministerial 
Kaisers. Attacks on their per- = saluting the Imperial and Royal German R 


sons were deemed equivalent to 
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ittacks on the body politic. The President of the Republic treason. Land. 

o longer claims physically to incarnate the majesty of Ger- lightly different 
nany. In the republic, only putsches, armed insurrections, According t 
ncitement to armed overthrow of the constitution consti- try” if he (1) « r 
tute “highly” treasonable acts. But of the many thousand ernment for payment 
political prisoners in Germany’s hospitable prisons, only a plans of fortresses, ¢ 
w were condemned as “high” traitors. In this upper state secrets or d 
rust of treason we find a group of men who, led by the knows such materi: 
vorkman Max H6lz, took a prominent part in the insurrec- should be withheld: 
ion of 1921 in Central Germany, a few followers of Kurt which, trae 

kisner in the Bavarian Republic of Workmen’s Councils of into an agre t 
919 (all but four have now been amnestied), the planners members ¢ re 
nd executants of the Hamburg insurrection of 1923. ‘communica n 

The Germans, however, possess great mental subtlet: tempted tre n 

Not all armed insurrections against the state are treason- Under such pecul 
ible. Ernst Toller, Erich Muehsam, and the followers of cult to be a criminal] 
Max H6lz are “high” traitors. Kapp of the Kapp putsch, in Germany a t 3 
aptain Ehrhardt, Erich Ludendorff are not traitors— spirits, who hate 
just as the assassins of Liebknecht and Walther Rathenau have no difficult 

ind Erzberger are not murderers. It depends on the mo- The German 
ives. A traitor is not a traitor when he seeks to restor‘s of the Interallied M 
the monarchy or institute a military dictatorship of a quantity and wher 
patriotic kind. A German murderer is not a murderer which, under the Ver 
vhen the victim is a Jew or a Catholic or a Communist. ised to deliver up for « 
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A venerable German Professor Ludwig 
Quidde, who in the hope of saving Germany from Allied 
sanctions publishes a letter calling attention to the clan- 
destine activities of the Reichswehr and the German Gov- 
ernment in connection with the training of youths and the 
organization of secret patriotic and superpatriotic organiza- 


pacifist, like 


tions, is a traitor. 
Any number of les 
the Reich with endeavoring to elude the Treaty of Versailles, 


s illustrious publicists, who charge 


or publish facts known even to schoolboys, are, if the Gov- 
ernment chooses to deny the charges, traitors. Typical was 
the case of Felix Fechenbach, who has just been amnestied 
after spending about two years in prison for publishing in 
1919 a telegram of the German Minister to the Vatican, 
Baron Ritter, in 1914, in which the latter alleged papal ap- 
proval of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 

A judge at Magdeburg has recently held that it is not 


The Nation 


libelous to damn the President of the Republic, Fritz Eber: 
as a traitor in the monarchist press, because, during th 
war, he seems to have approved a munition workers’ strik: 

Thus it really requires very little ingenuity or wicked. 
ness to be a traitor. Moreover, the rian convicted of treas 
to his country receives no written notice of the sentenc 
and the grounds therefor from the state court. On th 
account no exact statistics of the number of victims of this 
preposterous legislation are available. The Communist: 
claim that seven thousand of their members are undergoin, 
prison sentences for political crimes. At the opening 
each new parliamentary session they howl for a gener, 
amnesty, which no one dreams of granting. The repubii 
must be protected at all costs! What more natura 
thought in the minds of monarchist cabinet ministers 
and judges whose whole mentality is treason to the Weimar 
constitution! 


Reaction in Central Europe 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


NERMANY, Poland, Austria, and Hungary, so recently 

the wretched beggars of Europe, are now respectable 
members of the community of European nations. Their 
exchanges have been placed on a gold basis. Foreign capi- 
talists, who had scorned them for their incompetence in 
adapting themselves to the changed situation, are rushing 
to their aid. This change of circumstance, however, is not 
the result of a change of heart on the part of the world. 
The countries of Central Europe have had to pay a heavy 
price for stabilization and the help of American and Eng- 
They have had to accept the terms dictated by 
their creditors. They have had to renounce some of the 
most valuable acquisitions of their revolutions. The West- 
ern lenders declared that no gold would be forthcoming 
until the parliaments of the countries which were to benefit 
from the foreign loans were eliminated. The demand of the 
capitalists indicated their distrust of the new parliaments 
which, after all, were born of revolutions and which there- 
fore represented to a certain extent the will of the majority 
Austria, the first country to undergo this 
financial operation, was forced to enact an Emergency 
Authorization Law which deprived the Austrian legislature 
of even the last semblance of constitutional power and 
lodged quasi-dictatorial powers in a foreigner, the Com- 
missioner General of the League of Nations. 

Poland, although belonging to the so-called victors, 
could not escape the humiliation of having its Parliament 
declared incompetent to deal with the vital problems of the 
state. In that country, dictatorial powers, including the 
blank authorization to issue financial decrees, were vested 
in the Government. In Hungary, too, the Parliament had 
to pass a law, depriving itself of legislative power and 
transferring it into the joint custody of the Government 
and the Commissioner General of the League of Nations. 

Finally, Germany had to pass a similar law, empower- 
the legis- 


lish capital. 


of the people. 


ing the Government to usurp the functions of 
lature by issuing emergency decrees which are not even 
subject to the ratification of the Parliament. These laws 
which foreign command had forced upon Central Europe 
door wide to reaction and autocracy even in 


opened the 


countries in which a democratic tendency was discernible. 





On the other hand, in countries which had previously 
oppressed by their rulers the declaration of the dictators 
of capital ended the hope of those who expected a gradu: 
return to normal conditions. 

Germany’s population, which is the worst sufferer fro: 
this state of affairs, is too preoccupied with the finan 
woes attendant upon its era of “prosperity” to pay mu 
attention to the rapid waning of its constitutional liberties 
How could it otherwise tolerate the Government’s arrogat- 
ing for itself the most elementary legislative rights? Th 
Cabinet, to mention only a few examples, indemnifies ov 
the head of Parliament the owners of the Ruhr indust) 
while it takes no notice of the damage done to the laborers 
of the same district. Just the other day the German (« 
ernment ratified a commercial treaty which it had it 
concluded with Austria. The Cabinet passes or revok 
laws relating to the regulation of the working hours. 

The Government’s usurpation of the powers of 
legislature, forced upon Germany by extraneous influence: 
has resulted in new attacks by the reactionary groups 
the weak structure of German democracy. The industria 
magnates, backed by foreign capital and assured that legis. 
lative vigilance was not to be feared, embarked upon opera- 
tions which may be described as an economic white terro! 
iluge trusts, which have sprung into being almost ove! 
night, are dealing mercilessly with the consumer. The iro! 
and steel industry behaves as if it were a state within th 
state. It concludes international treaties with the French 
Government and dictates its terms to the German Cabine' 
It sells its merchandise at higher prices to its co-nation 
in Germany where, due to the high protective tariff, it | 
nothing to fear from outside competition, while it low: 
its prices in 'ands where it is in the race for business. 

Besides the economic reaction, this formidable 
product of industrialism, a judicial terror characterize: 
present situation in Germany. Almost from the birth 
the republic the judicial branch of the Government h: 
assumed an attitude of open hostility toward the new orde! 
The revolutionary era effected few changes in the judiciar 
despite the fact that its members were appointees of th 
Kaiser who made no secret of their monarchist sympat! 
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This leniency on the part of the republican authorities 
xecounts for the present situation where one judge de- 

unces the President of the German Republic as a traitor 
while another pays homage to General Ludendorff 
Bavaria has 
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omplices. 
ause to be dissatisfied with the turn events have tak 

the Reich; but the “Stahlhelm,” the ‘“Hakenkreuzler,” and 
ther terroristic organizations give signs of renewed activ- 
by disrupting the meetings of the 
Ehrhardt, of Kapp putsch fame, has published a k 


republicans. 
authorities. So do Admiral Tirpitz and the other prearmis- 
» ghosts who see the dawn of a new day. 

In Austria Dr. Zimmermann, Commissioner Genera 
the League of Nations, is the supreme reactionary power. 
He would reduce the meager salaries of Austrian state em- 

yees and, at the same time, cut down the taxes imposed 
ipon excessive wealth and luxury. His wrath is turned 
so much upon the present Christian Social Governm 


ce 


1 


which tries its best to please him, as on the Minister of 
Finances of the City of Vienna, Dr. Breitner. Dr. Breitner 
as to his credit one of the most notable economic achieve- 


nts of the post-armistice period. While Austria becam: 


+ 


» managed to keep Vienna solvent by imposing heavy taxe 
the wealthy. He aggravated this affront by extend 
juasi-immunity from taxation to the laborers and fixed 
Breitner is a Socialist, which is 


r 


hid 


salaried employees. Dr. 
added reason why Herr Zimmermann should conside? 
financial measures confiscatory and dangerous. 

Austria’s neighbor Hungary did not even need « 
fluence to let reaction enter through its gates. The emer- 
ncy law which deprives the Parliament of its controlling 
wer over the financial affairs of the country merely rec- 
ls a fact which had been consummated long before the 
assage of the bill. 
hist. However, as she has no army strong enough to at- 
tack her neighbors, she indulges in a verbal warfare against 

world. An attempt at the solution of the question of 
onarchy would encounter acute difficulties in Hungary. 
\lthough Magyar reactionaries pay lip service to the mon- 
irchy and style their kingless country the Kingdom of 
Hungary, yet were they called upon to solve the problen 
’ the throne they would be at a loss to do so. There art 
0 many aspirants to Saint Stephen’s crown, and their 
mutual hatred is so intense, that bloodshed would be in 
vitable if the solution of the problem were seriously 
ittempted. 

Liberal-minded Hungarians are wondering 
inder the regime of Admiral Horthy their country has 
ecome the asylum of murderers. Some time ago the assas- 
ns of Matthias Erzberger, the German Catholic leader, 
were caught in Hungary. The German authorities sub- 
mitted every evidence to show that the men apprehended 
ad been guilty of the outrageous crime. Yet, the Hun- 
garian Cabinet refused their extradition, declaring that 
they had committed a political murder. Shortly afterward 
the extradition of two other German murderers was sought 
vy the Reich. Their victims were a governess and a waiter 
who had nothing to do with politics. Nevertheless the 
assassins pleaded that they had killed the couple for politi- 
‘al reasons and the Hungarian authorities declined to ex- 
tradite them. 

While murderers are freed, while the “Awakening 
Hungarians” see their ranks strengthened through the 


| 


utside 


Hungary is both militarist and monar- 


whether 
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seized by a relig 
to rid the world 
Communist plagus After 
putting down a B 
uprising, it organized a 
reign of terror w! 
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Europe on account of it j oor 
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present governing part: 
the Lithuanian 
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Liberal groups. In Fin- \ 
land, too, the traditional 


reaction holds sway, rein j 
forced by an American } 
loan. if \ 
Fascism, whose roots 
are in the South of Eu- 
rope, is now spreading all 
over the Central countries. To 
sents the price those countri¢ 
transformation from 
outward appearance of security a 
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Jailing Workers in Poland 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 


Vi ANY persons are unable to rea! the tragedy of cer- 
4 tain contemporary events. When they are shown the 
° 
) 


actiol of a government whose other face is dignified and 


smiling, they “That’s im- 
possible! Such things might have happened once, but not 


shrug their shoulders and say: 


in our time.” 
taken in by big words and fine speeches, until it is incapable 
of seeing the truth in all its naked horror. Now we must 
never have crime, 
and liberty been so widespread 


Public opinion has too generally let itself be 


very definitely recognize this fact: 
cruelty, attempts upon life 
as in our time, which is truly the hell of history. 

I want now to make clear, in the light of irrefutable 
documents, documents no one has disputed, the abominable 


scheming—methodical, planned, official—to which one of the 
new countries of Europe, Poland, is being subjected by its 
present directors. These abominations are such that whole 
populations of cities and countrysides, whole classes of citi- 
zens, are on the point of being wiped out, after frightful 
agony. 

The cause of it all is a “reason of state.” The facts in 
question are the result of a plan called “national unifica- 
tion,” or “social defense.” Everyone knows that the former 
kingdom of Poland, several times in the past wiped out by 
the greed of powerful neighbors, was reconstituted at the 
close of 1914, in the form of a “republic.” The new nation 
was created out of provinces that before the war were part 
of the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and German empires. 
Thus Eastern Galicia, constituting, with other Ukrainian 
territories of Austria, the republic of West Ukrainia, was 
invaded by Poland, and the Conference of 
March 15, 1923, confirmed the Volhynia, 
Kholm, Podlachia, Polesia were given to Poland in 1921. 
These lands had once been part of ancient Poland. This was 
not the case with Lithuania, where, in 1920, the semblance 

of a plebiscite was held under the pressure of bayonets, 
with only Polish emigrants taking part. After this plebis- 
cite the Conference of Ambassadors gave Poland Vilna and 
its Lithuanian land. Finally, the White Russian territory, 
which had been part of Russia before the war, constituted 
itself a republie in 1917; but this republic comprised but a 
small part of the White Russian land and people. The re- 
mainder, including about 4,000,000 inhabitants (in which 
the Polish element amounted to only 8 or 10 per cent) and 
400 square miles, was subjected to Poland. 

Now it was up to the Polish Government to assimilate 
and, as they said, to “Polonize” these different racial ele- 
ments, as well as the Jewish element. This question the 
Government has settled in the most savage and barbarous 
fashion; by violence, torture, massacre. In the country 
multitudes have been thrown out of their homes, their lands 
turned over to “military colonists.” This has happened in 
White Russia especially. Laws such as no other country 

1 ias dared to put into force forbid all the new Polish sub- 
je cts from showing in any way whatsoever, even by the use 
of their native tongue, their old geographical attachments. 
The: Ukrainian language is forbidden. Not only is it for- 
bidd en to teach it in the schools, but to use it outside the 


sé 


Ambassadors 
occupation. 


Besides, the number of schoo!s has dwindled 


schoo lrooms. 





appallingly since the Polish occupation of the recently 
nexed regions. Mr. Szokowski, charged by the Governmen: 
with an investigation of the school situation in the 
nexed provinces, tells us that at the moment of the Po! 
advance there were, on Ukrainian territory, 350 sch 
“The Polish military authorities brutally proceeded to « 
all these schools. Most of the professors and instruct 
have been interned in concentration camps.” Dr. Zagors! 
an officer of the ministry, writes: “In White Russia, 
400 schools that existed before the war, 360 are cl 
Most of the instructors are at present in prison char; 
with White-Russian propaganda.” At Kholm an ent 
conference of instructors was arrested at one swoop. 

The nationalization of the new Poland includes also 
implacable fight in the field of religion. All 
Catholic is forbidden, then ferreted out and destroyed. M 
and women are put in prison solely because they belong 
the orthodox religion, because they follow some Method 
or Maryavist creed that developed and flourished under : 
ezarist regime. The 500 orthodox churches have been tak 
over, to be turned into Catholic churches or to be clos 
The orthodox ministers have been arrested, interned 
their cloisters, or deported. Ten primary schools of 
Methodist ministers at Warsaw and a large number 
schools and orphan asylums through the countryside hay 
been raided by the police and closed, and the orphans flu 
out into the streets. 

It must already seem disconcerting to those who 
lieve in the advance of progress in social and moral fie! 
to see steps of this sort taken to join immense areas of | 
ing beings in a national whole. It is forbidden in Pola 
to have an opinion that is not in conformity with 
Government’s views. Of course, that opposition has sup- 
pressed the Communist Party and the Social-Democrati 
Party. But it is also stifling every sort of popular protes' 
even in the restricted and universally tolerated field 
professional protection. The Polish Government is aiming 
at the destruction of all organizations that permit 
workers to demand justice and to oppose unfair exploit 
The most important unions, one after the othe 
have been forbidden. This outlawing is done in the m 
summary and brutal fashion: a tribunal of the distr 
decides the matter secretly, after a secret discussion whe! 
the defense is not represented; then the police army raid 
the local quarters of the workers, drives out and impriso! 
those whom it finds, confiscates all the records, and seal: 
the doors. In this way, in five years, in the city of War- 
saw alone, two-thirds of the unions have been suppressed 
The Jewish group has been hit harder still. And no 
authorization for forming a union is issued except 
Catholic groups. 

At Warsaw, in Upper Silesia, in the Dombrova basi: 
in all the corners of Poland the prisons are choked wit 
workers who have committed no crime save that of un 
activity, and who are turned over to the law in accordan 
with Article 365 of the czarist penal code, on “econo 
struggle.” When the railway workers went on strike in 
February, 1921, and in November, 1923, they were im- 
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nrisoned in mass and brought before the Irt martial nuncia n tne tur) S react and orgy of perse- 
established to handle cases of banditry. Las vVear ali tne CULiOl) unieasnead aga ne peasa . concludes: 








ion leaders suspected mere of “liberal oy 3’ wer ; 
nrisoned on the eve of May D: Furt rr "4 ( en 
general strike of November, 1923, 11 workers wv ; 
Cracow, 2 at Tarnov, and 2 at Borislav, and nation, t t - t 
ers were wounded. In February, 1924, work gathered Poland n for t ratio ; 1 if the 
tside of the Kindler factory, then closed, to request the a SeOvet " or 
5 vment of the sums set aside for the unemy , 
ice fired: 25 wounded. In April, 1924, workers t Let u “ae % he t e! who 
1, in the Piaski mine, asked an advance 
[The police fired: 3 dead, 37 wounded. On May 25 You ask: “Aren't 1 
| Kowel court condemned four peasants, one seventeen : ; { t they are true Hi t t the 
ld, to several years’ hard labor because they had 
zed the workers’ festival. On May Day, the pol f 
Warsaw hurled themselves upon a peaceful parade « k- at t whic! tt Ww: rsranized 
rs. Over a hundred were seriously wounded and ver nee to protest rinst the nd 
,undred were taken into custody. t n M. Her M. P 
Of course the freedom of the press is complete! I 
ut. In the five years of Polish domination of White Ru At that r t ’ 1 | eal eir 
ia forty-eight journals or reviews were suspended 
& yne continues; the police seize it regularly). And e to then % polit ayres have | d France 
a him who is seen reading a paper that is in disrepute! W to | 1—w pon by F 
to whoever is the victim of any kind of denunciation, even 
inonymous: prison! for that pury t red mmittes 
But what remains to be said is still more frightful and f x have vil 
repugnant: the manner in which the police and tl} prot and, 
act toward their captives. It is impossible to list t tor- med 
tures which these unfortunate wretches endure. The in- t more ' t Miu 
quisitors have the right to beat the accused to make them members the tt vn their 
“confess” their crimes. In the detention camps and the U re 
prisons horrible scenes occur: the victims are kicked, are facts hi: 
beaten with bars of iron. They are knocked against t} I have mad re are but @ s! part tex! 
wall until they are half dead, and their faces are no mors n t }? 
than great formless wounds; their feet are burned; the; Liberation | 
are stripped, their heads covered with a sack, then they author of these a it t entire 
are laid down, a plank put across their back, and heavy which has put its { t r that 
crow-bar blows rain on it. Ice water is thrown on their so far has ventur 
bodies in midwinter. They faint; the punishment ceases protests. 
" till they recover, so it can recommence. This comment of 
a police guard to a prisoner has been passed down: “Come, ee aT a 
confess, brute. Five years in prison will harm you less 
than what we’re going to do to you.” " 7 a 
These are not isolated facts, but the treatment await- Contributors to his Issue 
ing all those who are arrested on the ground of anti- | EpGarR ANSEL Mowr 
nationalism or of workers’ solidarity. It is the treatment Chicago Daily 
given on the spot, or in the police stations, by the bands ee 
that sweep through peaceful villages or through disarmed, : Tod ; . ‘ 
unoffending crowds. Mortality among the prisoners i | . 
frightful. And there are at present, in Polish prisons, HENRI Bars! 
living still after the poor treatment and the torture, 4,000 suthor of I 
irredentists, 10,000 White Russians, and 3,000 worker Emit LENG 
It is useless to dwell upon the condition of the prisons, on Eur 
where they stack the prisoners in heaps with tortured suf- ; - i tie 


ferers (for sick prisoners are not tended), and where they 
are given foul food in containers in which they later eas 
themselves. HEINRICH KANNER 
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It is by these means—and, submerged as I am in Henry Rayu 

ravi +All Vit ) a 

documents, it is almost haphazard and with many gasps Wellesley and for 

that I quote facts and figures—it is by these means that 
h 


' ; ' ' ARTHUR LIVINGSTO? 
the Polish Government tries forcibly to bring about a defi- 


literature and po 
nite union of all its citizens under its new flag, and also era ' 
to solve its social problems. 
The Polish Deputy Wojtik, in his revelations and de- 
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German Ambassador 
By MAX JORDAN 


The New 


pr nprcogs diplomacy has fared badly in the eyes 
of the world in recent years. Its complete failure in 
the critical days of 1914, its helplessness during the war, 
and its awkward inertia after the conclusion of peace, when 
it became necessary to find a way through a completely 
changed set of circumstances, gave ample occasion to the 
politicians of all countries to pronounce one sentence of ban- 
ishment after another. In Germany during the years fol- 
lowing the war this sport was especially popular, and it 
frequently happened that condemnation went too far. It 
was of course an easy matter to pick a new scapegoat when- 
ever the occasion offered, instead of developing a better 
understanding of the common guilt that rested upon all the 
Kuropean peoples. The diplomats were compelled, whether 
hey liked it or not, to permit themselves to be used as tar- 
vets and they chose, under the circumstances, to sit tight. 

In the meantime outsiders flung themselves into the 
hitherto hallowed circle of diplomatic activity. Every dilet- 
tante politician believed he could dig up from within him- 
self a talent for diplomacy. In this way it came about that 
even in the days immediately following the revolution the 
demand was voiced, with a violence worthy of Jacobins: 
“Out with the diplomats! In with the practical business 
men!” Count Brockdorff-Rantzau was perhaps the only 
man among the leaders of German diplomacy during the 
war who was able to maintain his position. He first dis- 
tinguished himself by his refusal to sign the acceptance of 
the peace conditions dictated by the Eniente Powers to the 
German delegation, and today he occupies the post of Ger- 
man ambassador at Moscow. All the rest of the German 
diplomats of the war and pre-war period fell victims to the 
merciless parliamentary ax. 

It was, of course, not altogether easy to find the right 
“practical business men” to take the place of the secretaries 
of state, ambassadors, and ministers who had been con- 
demned to outer darkness. But after several months had 
elapsed occupants were found for the more important for- 
eign posts, and the technical diplomats were permitted 
merely to play second fiddle. It is impossible for us to dis- 
cuss here to what extent the new method proved its value. 
However that may be, Berlin has since completely turned 
away from it. With the exception of London (and there, 
too, the German Embassy is soon to have a professional 
diplomat at its head) all the important posts representing 
Germany in foreign countries are again in the hands of 
men who have grown up in the foreign diplomatic service. 

It is particularly deserving of notice that the German 
Government has now selected Baron Ago von Maltzan to 
take the place of Mr. Wiedfeldt, the first ambassador to 
America chosen after the conclusion of peace. The most 
important of Germany’s foreign diplomatic posts thus falls 
into the hands of a diplomat by profession This seems to 
dispose finally of the attack inaugurated in the revolutionary 
era. In the choice of Maltzan is plainly expressed the in- 
tention of the present German Government to have in Wash- 
ington a man intimately acquainted with the course of for- 
eign politics in recent years as well as with the technical 
details of diplomatic work. Maltzan is such a man. He is 
the son of the proprietor of a feudal estate in Mecklenburg. 
He studied law, and at an early age began to prepare himself 


for a diplomatic career. He had gained experience before 
the war in Rio de Janeiro, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and 
finally Peking. Throughout he showed himself a man of 
clear vision, adaptability, a capacity for quick comprehen- 
sion, and a vast appetite for work. 

He has had an exceedingly successful career. When 
the armistice was concluded in 1919 he was a young secre- 
tary of legation at the Hague; after which he was appointed 
a special adviser for Russia in the Foreign Office. A year 
later, as ministerial director of the Department of the East, 
he exercised a decisive influence at the conclusion of the 
Rapallo Treaty between Germany and Russia. In Berlin he 
soon was recognized as an outstanding figure. He was made 
Secretary of State on the retirement of his predecessor, von 
Haniel, and in this position has done remarkably successful 
work for more than two years. He has kept himself clear 
of one-sided tendencies in foreign politics. He has won 
friends everywhere by his frank manner, his energy, and 
his impartiality. 

The task awaiting Maltzan in Washington is not an 
easy one. A certain restraint, readily understood, is still 
exercised in official American circles in contact with Ger- 
man representatives. Maltzan, however, will beget confi- 
dence; Germany has sent to America one of its ablest men. 


Medusa 
By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


I write my sonnets for you, well aware 
That I am less than the sullen drum of bees 
To you; and that you care for none of these; 
And that it is unlikely you will care: 

For still I love you; and the brow you bear 
Is pale as death; and you redeem your fees 
In dust and vapor and purple obsequies; 

And still I love the hissing in your hair. 


You are the swift Medusa eying stone; 

And it is my grim destiny to know 

You bitterly beautiful and yet forego 

The cold moon of your flesh, your fluent bone: 
So I shall always stare at you and turn 

To stone for ever—and for ever burn! 


Enoch 


By HAROLD VINAL 


When Enoch’s wife died, he was like to die; 
He wrung his hands and made a dreadful fuss. 
We neighbors came to keep his spirits high; 
He would not talk or even look at us, 

But sat in ashes on the floor and wept. 

He ate of nothing that was brought to him, 
But beat his head against the wall and slept 
From sheer exhaustion. It was all a whim. 


Always a sound of lamentation rose; 

He fasted till his body was a sight; 

He read his Bible by the lamp at night— 
Squinting his poor eyes till the blue dawn rose— 
Of Enoch who with mighty goodness waited 
Upon the Lord and thereby was translated. 
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My Friend McCormick 
The N ) "as n Let 


( ation’s Weekls 

By WILI 
n A ANY, many years ago I was working in my little office 
4 in the plant of the Chicago Tribune when a young 


man of about my own age entered and abruptly said “I’m 
McCormick.” I was so ignorant about the paper for which 
! was working that I equally abruptly replied “What’ 
that?” 

It was my first sight of the lad whom, even after ! 
ame middle-aged, everybody, including the newest of ac- 
quaintances, wanted to call “Medill.” 

He was often, however, so abstracted, so distraugh 
vith thought, that people would think him uppish, offish. 
He oddly was both aloof and intimate, withdrawn and 
friendly, impersonal and personal, negative toward human 
relations and positive toward human relations, alternatingly. 

People could be annoyed by his suddenly leaving the 
room, as if they were not there, without farewell; and 


The corresponding political truth about him is that 
while he liked and loved people, his personal feelings about 
them had no influence upon his politics or policies. He had 
lived in his boyhood much abroad. He had gone to school 
abroad. He had been given the sort of upbringing which 
changes many Americans into hybrid Europeans. He re- 
mained always irreconcilably an American. 

He could know foreigners intimately and affectionately 
and then impersonally denounce their countries on the 
floor of the Senate. 

He could spend the lunch hour with bankers in New 
York and get on a boat for Europe in the afternoon, leaving 
behind him an interview denouncing all Wall Street for its 
supposed views on foreign affairs. 

Unlike many other Senators, he knew the people in 
the forces which he assailed as well as the people in the 
forces which he defended and helped to lead. 

Soundly educated, highly mentally disciplined, widely 
read, amazingly widely acquainted, he was second to no man 
in Washington for experience drawn from books and from 
people. If ever a man was effectively equipped for the life 
of statesmanship it was McCormick. 

Just one star—or, rather, just forty-eight stars 
guided his statesmanship. They were the ones in the corner 
of the American flag. 

If he thought the Haitians likely to cause trouble for 
the United States with European Powers unless they were 
washed and scrubbed, McCormick was for having the Marine 
Corps wash and scrub them whether they liked it or not. 

McCormick was deficient in enthusiasm for abstract 
rights, such as the right of self-government and the rig} 
of free speech. He did not come of the English strain which, 
along with producing an empire, has produced so many 
champions of liberalism. He came of the Scotch-Irish 
strain, severer, sterner, less disposed toward bills of rights 
more bent upon the exercise of their own righteous wills 


+ 
t 


McCormick was continuously excited about just two 
things. One was the conduct of the daily administration 
of the government. The other was the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 
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In the Driftway 


Tos other Sunday the Drifter descended upon some old 

“friends of the family” for a brief visit. These friends 
have been known to shake their heads at the Drifter’s habits 

but they live in beautiful country! It was a very rainy 
day—several deprecating remarks had been made about the 
“awful weather’’—so when the Drifter and a congenial com- 
panion struck out for the woods near by they slipped away 
unostentatiously, though they didn’t admit this to each 
other. They both pretended they were not doing anything 
extraordinary until they came on a small boy wading luxu- 
riously in a clean and lively gutter stream. He had his 
father’s rubbers on, so the Drifter knew that his parent 
was sensibly indoors. This made the situation rather acute. 
The Drifter looked furtively at his companion and said, 
“Only small boys and fools and poets come out on a day like 
this unless they have to.” They both felt better after that 

especially when the small boy looked at them with a con- 
fiding unfearful equality in his eyes—the rare look children 
give you when you’re “in the secret.” 


” ¥ * *% * 


OUSES were passed sometimes, and suspicious move- 
H ments of curtains implied disapproving remarks 
about foolish people who went walking in the rain. Some 
wet hens in a coop were complaining volubly because they 
could not get the door shut, and at the approach of the 
strollers the excitement increased to an uproar. In one 
front yard two silly ducks with flat yellow bills held stiffly 
on very ample bosoms stood stock still—as if they thought 
they escaped the rain that way. One of them, though he 
pretended indifference, was caught looking with amaze- 
ment at the two wanderers, who suspected he was making 
some such remark as “The idea! to walk in the rain!” The 
woods were lovely with a wistful lonely loveliness that lent 
strangeness to the familiar landscape. The colorless rain 
deepened every color, and lines that are hidden by the sun 
came out in sharp relief against a background of gray mist. 
Uncommunicative rocks looked somehow softened and toler- 
ant in the rain. The sumac boughs, rain-blackened, took 
on a tropical richness, as if they might yield rosy wine 


from their deep red, exuberant clusters of seeds. Old 
apple trees glistened in a lovely Quaker gray. Even the 


deep ruts in a country road, now water-filled, became 
the beautiful, flowing lines of an unsuspected design. 


% 


Ay FiW hours later, wet to the skin and happy as if they 
4 had stolen jam and got away with it, the Drifter and 
his friend sneaked into the house. But they had been 
missed. The greeting of derision and near-contempt they 
received Was no worse than they had expected, and there 
was no use arguing. The two culprits merely looked at 
each other helplessly. But when the accuser withdrew, tri- 
umphant, the Drifter’s friend burst out, “There, you see 
iow people cut themselves off from half their world—how 
there’s an ‘east’ and a ‘west’—a ‘good’ and a ‘bad’—a ‘beau- 
tiful’ and an ‘ugly’ ” “Oh, yes,” the Drifter cut in, “but 
the fact remains that sensible people know enough to come 
in out of the rain. It’s much simpler. And they know 
also, as well as you do, that only small boys (the less obe- 
lient ones) and fools and poets go out on a day like this 


unless they have to.” THE DRIFTER 





















Correspondence 
Artemus Ward 


TO THE EDITOR OF TItE NATION: 

Sir: Why do you permit ignorant opinions to take the 
place of knowledge in so many of your book reviews? I am 
stirred to this remonstrative inquiry by the following asser- 
tion in W. E. Woodward’s remarks concerning Artemus Ward 
“The prevailing custom of the day was to poke fun at refine- 
ment, culture, and the graceful arts... . Artemus Ward fitted 
in admirably with this impulse, and perhaps his popularity with 
our grandfathers was due chiefly to that. He makes fun of 
dress suits, poetry, feminine adornments, and polite attain- 
ments generally.” 

Now, Artemus does none of these things. Mr. Woodward 
proceeds to call him a “faded joker.” No American humorist 
of this day is as much quoted as A. W. 

Was the age in which Artemus wrote what Mr. Woodward 
calls it? Was it not the heyday of Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, 
Emerson, Irving, Whittier, Dickens, and Thackeray? Do we 
duplicate these gentlemen today in authorship or in the kind 
of readers they attract? To contrast the humor of that period 
with the crass columnists and a “cowboy” interspersed among 
naked women in a “folly show” makes one wonder as to the 
state of the reviewer’s mentality. 


New York, February 5 Don C. SEITz 


A Protest 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I congratulate you on your latest issue, in which you 
have taken up the cudgels on behalf of the Russian politicals 
whose persecution has been so deeply deplored by all well 
wishers of the proletarian revolution. At the same time I wish 
to register a protest against what I consider your meager and 
insufficient quotations from material on political persecution in 
Russia submitted to you by the International Committee on 
Political Prisoners. This organization submitted to you som« 
sixty-five documents containing about one hundred and fifty 
typed pages, documents for the most part written by the 
politicals themselves. Of all this material you have given us 
only some limited citations from two documents, citations cover- 
ing only a corner of the subject, the massacre in Solovetsky 
Camp, of December, 1923, and complaints by “recognized” polit- 
icals concerning curtailment of privileges, lack of medical care, 
bad food, ete. 

In view of the fact that both Dr. Ward’s and Mr. Fischer’s 
articles, printed by you, showed a certain tendency to extenuati 
the Soviet Government for its political persecutions, would it 
not have been fairer to have given the victims of persecution :; 
chance to be heard at greater length out of these documents, on 
their own behalf? Even in the two documents used by you oc 
cur passages which should also have been quoted, passages de- 
scribing the terrible maltreatment of individuals claiming the 
status of politicals but not recognized as such by the Govern- 
ment. There were, it is alleged, many such persons in the Solo- 
vetsky Camp—women, students, peasants, and Kronstadt 
sailors—all treated as common criminals. And how terrible 
the lot of the common criminal in Solovetsky Camp can bi 
learned by the descriptions in the two aforementioned docu- 
ments and in others of the documents. 

Why were not some of these passages printed by you? And 
why did you not quote from the documents containing de- 
scriptions of the sufferings of politicals in various Russian 
prisons, their hunger strikes and suicides of protest, such as 
that of young Morosov last fall in a Moscow prison? And why 
did you not quote from the letters of the “administrative” 
exiles? 








general one meets so seldom. 


March 11, 1925] 
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My second complaint conc: scher’s ta t 
sis article to the effect that ! Goldman and B I 
‘went on a special train to make propaganda for B 
n the Ukraine” in 1920, and the impression he gives that 


ictively supported the Soviet Government at that time. 
Goldman 
accompanied them on the trip to the 


e t 
yr. | 
n ot .1SS 


Ukraine 


was not a propaganda trip, but a mission of 
Museum of the Revolution, a nonpartisan organizatior 
t historical material. Berkman was a member of the is- 


Miss Goldman merely went along as an observer. I 
y that both at that time were bitterly opposed to the } 
persecutions and refused to give any support to the Bo 
Their published utterances since leaving Russia amply substan- 
tiate my statements. 


New York, February 25 HENRY G. ALSBERG 


[Obviously The Nation could not print 150 pages of typed 
jocuments. It selected for publication the most definite account 
f the most abusive circumstances. Mr. Fischer apparently 


misinterpreted Miss Goldman’s mission when traveling in the 
Ukraine—as she states in her book—as an official of the Mu- 
seum of the Revolution (which is a government institution), but 
The Nation has absolute confidence in the impartial attitude of 
Dr. Ward and Mr. Fischer.—EDITOR THE NATION.] 


Superfluous Government Employees 


[lo THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: President Coolidge said last night, in his economy 
talk to chief federal spenders and to his invisible radio audience: 
an unpleasant 


nad 


‘We have superfluous employees. It is 


lificult task to separate people from the federal service. But 
t can be done. It will be done.” Yet not one syllable did he 


juty it is, without fear or favor, to tell wher 
ployees should be separated from the federal pay roll. 
Each year since 1921 our Presidents and budget dir 
have met with these spenders of over two billion dollars a year 
Not once has one of them 


itter about the only federal officer whose business and statutory 


superfluous em- 
‘tors 


yn operation alone to urge economy 


recognized that the administration’s non-partisan budget and 
ecounting act of 1921 provided an official “separator” in thi 


form of an officer charged with learning and telling the 
ibout superfluous employees on federal pay rolls. 

Never once has a President or a budget dirs 
his officer, who has a fifteen-year term protected by 


‘tor mentioned 


f 


perchance he should speak with unpleasant frank: 


; 
emovai 
de 


nd 


finiteness about superfluous employees. 


That officer is the U. S. Comptroller General. His nan 
s J. R. MeCarl. He has never yet really entered upon t 
hief duties and powers given him in the same law that crea 
i budget director and afforded General Dawes a nationa i 


ire 
nternational platform for developing the prestige which later 
through the Dawes Plan. 


ork, January 27 


functioned 


New Y Wo. H. 


In Appreciation of Mr. Krutch 


[0 THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just read Mr. Krutch’s article on “The Littl 
‘lay Cart,” and I cannot refrain from writing to thank | 
t. Such a deep insight into the nature of the drama and 
He wrote so simply of this play 
he said 


touched all of art and all period 


1im for 
? a 


art 1n 


ind the way it was interpreted, and yet everything 


ad a universal scope and 


[ cannot tell you how much delight what he wrote gave me. 


\ll I can offer you is my thanks. 


Philadelphia, December 30 LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


When u 


. 2 eLeyy « _— D 20 ‘ ¢ ; , + 
and Berkman in Russia, and, in fact, 
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Books and Plays 





‘ (y > 
Dialogue 
(Honorable Mention in The Nation Poetry Contest) 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


“You shall put on corruption like a dress,” 

The Spirit, scornful of the Body, said, 

And smiled its lipless smile. “When once you bed 
With the last lover of all men’s mistresses, 

Then you shall blot your nightgown’s finest thread— 
Yourself will crawl from your fastidiousness. 


“These eyes wherewith you look upon dark sheaves 
Whetted by evening gold—these eyes will break; 
Of this tongue death will eat, and it will take 
The subtle wrist, this brow that frowns and grieves, 
And your tranced mother and your child will quake 
To touch the shameful, vacant thing it leaves.” 


The Body listened to its tenant, sighed, 

But nothing said, until, taking the glass, 

It asked, “And when this that I am shall pass, 
Where will you stay to see me crucified? 

Will you share that blind cold below the grass?” 
And shook, to hear the cry the Spirit cried. 


she | 
Kirst Glance 

rUNHE most rousing volume of verse I have seen in a long 

time comes, it appears, from California. I am told 
that “Tamar and Other Poems,” by Robinson Jeffers (New 
York: Peter G. Boyle), attracted no attention whatever 
when it was published here last summer. I did not see it 
then, and I am able to understand how those who did cast 
a glance at it failed to get very far. For the paper is 
coarse and the type is so small as to be painful. Yet the 
neglect of the book is decidedly to the discredit of New 
York criticism, as the necessity of its being printed at the 
author’s expense is a disgrace to American publishing. 
Few recent volumes of any sort have struck me with such 
force as this one has; few are as rich with the beauty and 
strength which belong to genius alone. 

The imagination of Mr. Jeffers seems to have ripened 
between the mountains and the sea, but its fruit is no 
common thing; it hangs on no simple tree. In the shadow 
of hard ranges and within the hearing of deep waters it 
has blackened like time itself, and the juices under the 
rind remember the sap that ran through the first roots of 
the world. But Mr. Jeffers says this better himself in the 
long, free lines of a lyric with which he closes his volume: 


At the equinox when the earth was veiled in a late rain, 
wreathed with wet poppies, waiting spring, 

The ocean swelled for a far storm and beat its boundary, 

the ground-swell shook the beds of granite. 


I gazing at the boundaries of granite and spray, the 
established sea-marks, felt behind me 

Mountain and plain, the immense breadth of the continent, 
before me the mass and doubled stretch of water... . 


The long migrations meet across you and it is nothing to 
you, you have forgotten us, mother. 

You were much younger when we crawled out of the womb 
and lay in the sun’s eye on the tide line. 


pel 


The tides are in our veins, we still mirror the stars, life 
is your child, but there is in me 

Older and harder than life and more impartial, the eye 
that watched before there was an ocean. . 


Mother, though my song’s measure is like your surf-beat’s 
ancient rhythm I never learned it of you. 

Before there was any water there were tides of fire. 
both our tones flow from the older fountain. 

There are a dozen short poems in the book which g: 
like that, but two long narrative pieces are its real con- 
tribution. I must skip The Coast-Range Christ, though it 
too is worth talking about, and come directly to the title- 
poem, Tamar, which seems to me to point a new path for 
narrative verse in America. The rhythms, for one thing, 
are variable and free; now crabbed and nervous, now 
copious and sweeping, they get their story told as few are 
told—with style. And their story, though it is anything 
on earth but pleasant, was magnificently worth telling 
Tamar, the heroine, begins by being like the Tamar wh: 
figures in the thirteenth chapter of II Samuel, but sh: 
develops in an ampler strain. It is obvious that Mr. Jef 
fers’s inspiration has been Greek rather than Hebrew 
the House of Cauldwell is the House of Atreus, and th: 
deeds done there are such as have rarely been attempted 
in song since Aeschylus petrified an audience with his 
Clytemnestra and his Furies. Tamar Cauldwell takes three 
lovers, two of them incestuous; and the tale ends with 
her burning the hateful house with all of them in it—not 
to speak of the Cassandra of the piece, old idiot Jinny 
who is 

. . the bloodhound 
To bay at the smell of what they’re doing in there. 
This sounds horrible, and so it is. Doubtless it is to 
horrible. But it is never ridiculous, and I must confess 
that I am both pleased and impressed by a poet these day: 
who plunges into thunder—provided he can write with 
haunting power. MARK VAN DOREN 


Out of British Windows 


The Windows of Westminster. By a Gentleman with a Duster 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
British Labour Speaks. Edited by Richard W. Hogue. Boni 

and Liveright. $2. 

T makes a difference out of what windows one looks at th 

British landscape. The indefatigable Gentleman with a 
Duster peers through Conservative blue panes at Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, “the undoubted herald of a Communist army, which 
intends to destroy the present basis of society, and much mor 
thoroughly than Lenin succeeded in doing, to do away with 
capital and private enterprise, and to make of the British Em- 
pire a number of self-determined Soviet Republics’”—which i 
the Gentleman’s way of saying that the Labor men are anti 
imperivlists. (It is to be hoped that they are.) He sees that 
“the English Conservative is opposing himself to the moderate 
and plausible Labor Government because he knows that the 
ultimate object of this Government is to put genius into chains, 
to enthrone mediocrity, and to substitute for personal liberty 
free discussion, and parliamentary institutions the despotic dic- 
tatorship of a few determined pedants’”—which again is too 
bad, but apparently cannot be helped, unless the Conservatives 
get busy at once. 

Mr. Hogue looks at the self-same leaders, but as befits the 
executive secretary of the Church League for Industrial Dem: 
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- racy he sees no such horrend e sensi- j nior Who can say? At least the words of some of 
le man he is, he simply sits rn and ts preser rs give ground for hope, let the Conservatives 
lets them all sing their song to |} ald ' g I r as they may. | e thoughtful language 
Philip Snowden and Margaret Bondfield, and many e- J H ! It is too early to say yet what the Enylish 
side, S. W. Pascall and Seebohm Rowntree, Bishop Gore, J. J nv i r what Englis} ate ja wala die te See 
Mallon, Fred Bramley, Herbert Elvin, Leonard Woolf, J. t ‘ sniritu regeneration of your basis of 
Hammond, Marion Phillips and G. D. H. Cole. The The relation of class to class, of nation to nation. 
ymen who gave the informal addresses that Mr. Hogu ts f bee ] p by custom, has now gone: and the 
io not seem just like the advance guard of a communist ar f ident and the philosopher is to de what they 
1ough maybe they are; but they give one the impression of SS i nan can create ar lus 
mbining with widely different experiences and points of ( t hopeless compr 
: , common endeavor to make England a good place to live f profit i e dread of famine, but w 
4 and let glory go hang. Not that they necessarily lack histor I respect of self-respecting men.” 
feeling, but that they are busy with a big task. HeNRY RAYMOND Mussry 
" Now the difference suggested by these two books seems t 
r run down to the very roots of British society, and the faithful 
believer in the class war may derive much comfort f: ; 
| nflict. Our friend with the duster has dressed up for us—I An Impatient Prophet 
ad almost said “dolled up’—portraits of the contemporary } fy he Giuntidtun Derma 
i onservative leaders, from Stanley Baldwin down, and has dor fy the | E WD PS Kit 
con amore. Notwithstanding the somewhat goo-y praise in MONG ¢ ae 
which the book abounds, the reader can scarcely avoid shari: A ange ; Sipe GO is: 
« author’s respect and affection for these sturdy, upstanding Ray ; A 
Englishmen—young or middle-aged men nearly all—who are at 
ne in their opposition to socialism and their desire “to main- ; 
tain our ancient institutions, to preserve and develop our incom a s 
parable empire, and to improve the physical and intellect 
nditions of our heroic people.” a 
The British Conservatives of today, then, are not hard- a ro 1 
oiled reactionaries and hard-drinking squires, but often en- sian that F 
husiastic social reformers. At bottom, however, they are nterest i e 
wholehearted imperialists. They believe in the ancient institu is, I suspe . 
ns (essentially the present system of private property) and ng othe 
the basic superiority of the English race. Eager though they — . 
nay be to improve the lot of the poor as opportunity offers, their tant thing 
eal enthusiasm is yet for continuing on the old paths that have rin ' P 
ed in the past to British dominance and glory—and to Ar- Ital P 
nageddon. They feel that it is a sacred duty for England, with e of Fa 
the United States now as a sort of junior partner, to rule a rved. perha f ‘ 
lisorderly and rather inferior world for its own good. Who rero’s fadement Don % ene 
loes not share that feeling is a dangerous character. t cumnaeh tes this 
Such are the Labor upstarts. Neglectful of ancient insti- miers of 1919-1922 v 
tutions and heroic people, they persist in thinking and talking lace It wv stu P 
ibout houses and schools and taxes and unemployment. Hers ional elemer n 
s Ramsay MacDonald declaring in Mr. Hogue’s book that “the every reasor :, 
ment you educate a workingman you spoil both a manual and for Bi nedict X\ _ 
brain worker, unless his mind is allowed to function in his vism. Certair ' . 
ndustry. The question of control in industry is therefore the nor Italian p 
main issue.” And Seebohm Rowntree shamelessly asserts that enough. and early « : ¢ 
ndustrial peace cannot be purchased except at the price of of politics so nr 
wages, hours, economic security for the worker, a right status and so suddenly ree 
n industry, and participation in the product. What has all this of Fasci . 4 = 
to do with empire and glory and history? And what can a might have been n , 
distracted Gentleman do with a Duster except to wave it about around Cath ; . 
ind inquire hopelessly: “What shall it profit a man if he gains Hungary) is r the 2 
the whole world and lose his soul alive?” What indeed? As certainly a sug: ons 
Herbert Elvin tersely remarks: “From their point of view we Not wholly new Mr. F e ( 
have undoubtedly a terrible program.” Giolittianism; ‘the t f fz 
And now Labor is out and Stanley Baldwin is in. Birken- veloped these r , 
ead is in India, and Egypt is learning what it is to be inde- last ten years. But cA f 
pendent in a world dominated by the British raj. But in the ful than he n t lume, w rth r ‘ 
tight little island itself a fierce struggle is waging. There as analysis alone For Mr. Ferrer G r 
elsewhere the newer democratic forces are making themselves sentative in Europe of the M i of 
felt, but they are meeting worthy opposition. Your British which saw that the r it 
gentleman may be trusted to fight gallantly for his privileges, conservatism and ¢ ter-ré rought 
and to do the utmost possible to show himself worthy of them. perfection a technique for 1 , r 
His imperialism has carried British law around the world, I must signalize » Mr. Fer ent 
ind in our day, in conflict with other imperialisms, has wrecked which recurs in th olu t 
the world. Will Britain’s blundering, half-educated democracy background for the understanding of F m that I r 
do any better? When its inevitable day of triumph comes, will It is a clear and schematic view of moderr ry, 3 I 
be wise enough to forsake the blood-stained path of glory ppose, the defects and overshadings of all structure r 
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clear and schematic; but it brings into relief certain funda- 
mentals of Europe which the American mind particularly finds 
it difficult to grasp. The practice of “dictatorial parliamentar- 
ism” is something quite different from the practice of “constitu- 
And the rules of the 

Walter Lippmann, 


before one’s Europe begins to be at all sound. 


tional” or “democratic” parliamentarism. 


game must be mastered, even by a Mr. 


f 
Mr. Ferrero, however, seems to lack the courage to make 
ystem wholly coherent. Why, for example, does he still 

persist in taking political parties at their words? At best a 
tical party is a mechanism invented by the pluto-demo- 

cratic system of ¢g rnment fo ritimizing power. It is, in 

plain English, a machine for producing votes. Once you have 
vi you do what you plea which, in the end, is what 

) ( Such word \ liberal n, conservatism, socialism, 
communism describe the processes by which the approval of 
certain masses of people is gained for this or that oligarchical 
triumph of one or the other means 


rule. To 
any radical change in 
which may be wholly creditable in an honest 


ume tnat tne t 
the courses of policy is to be guilty of a 
political naivete 
man but which works havoc with the historian. 

This is Mr. Ferrero’s fourth book since the war. It has 


the same tone of querulous pessimism which has earned its 
uthor such epithets as the “Jeremiah of Reconstruction” or 

the “Cassandra of Western Civilization.” “I r peat to my fel- 
ow-citizer that the country i n extreme peril.” “The 
*-hequer empty and finances are in danger.” “Half of 


Europe is in revolution and half of Asia in revolt.” “The hour 
approaching on the dial of history.” “My fears have been 


ily too well by the facts.” “Europe will be ruined 


justified or 
and in a few years moribund.” Mr 
‘lorence much as an old Venetian admiral sleeps in his 


Ferrero lives in his villa 
, horrorem tubae « r pe ctans. 

It must be said in Mr. Ferrero’s defense tha 
Day Adventism on his part is due, not as some cri 
perity, or fogyism, but to an author’s 


asserted, l | vs 
legitimate pride in seeing his theories of life come true. Mr. 
Ferrero is a specialist in social decadences. He knows that 
what looks like progress to one generation may look like decline 
and ruin to later ones. He finds it very exciting to live in an 


“age of progress” and realize all the time that it is progressing 


to the dogs. 

Mr. Ferrero’s proof is 
ing of his book it is important. Truly progressive ages, says 
he, multiply and upbuild the limits and restraints that confine 
individual appetit they are qualitative « liz: Deca- 
dent ages (quantitative civilizations) break such limits down. 
a quantitative civilization 


ingenious, and for the understand- 


, Mtatic ‘ivilizations 


Now the nineteenth century initiated 
ind the modern age has done nothing but destroy one prop of 
uthority and restraint after another. Therefore we are in 
and Mr. Ferrero secretly hopes to see the day 

when all his dire prophecies shall be fulfilled. The World War 
Bolshevism in Rus- 


was a first blast on the Angel’s trumpet. 


full decadence 


sin was another. And now Fascism, with all its defects, has at 


‘it of giving one last promise of the fatal crash. 


least the met 
Except that Mr. Ferrero has his remedy, of course, and his 
despair is not so despairing as it seem His whole doctrine of 


“legitimacy” as 
an appeal for the 
constitutionalism) for 


applied to present-day Europe is nothing but 
substitution of the “will of the people” 
(democratic the dead myth, so long a 
fountain of legitimacy, of “divine right.””. And even when he 
a violation of democracy—the last hope of 
to add that all the events of the 
past four years in Italy are but stages in the awakening of 


another people in Europe to political self-consciousness. 
This petulance of an unheeded preceptor in politics is only 


motive in Mr. Ferrero’s work. For me he 


damns Fascism as 


the world—he makes haste 


a minor artistic 
remains one of the most stimulating writers in Italy; and all 
Americans will continue to applaud in him one of the sturdiest 
and most clear-headed believers in the religion of democracy. 
ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 


Under Which Flag, Bezonian? 
By M. M., with an Introd 


$2.50. 


Memoirs of the Foreign Legion. 
tion by D. H. Lawrence. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Ww children who once believed in Santa Claus 
v OQuida’s “Under Two Flags” grow up and read Ber: 
Snaw they fancy it the part of wisdom to discredit all my 
ology. They become bitter clear-eyed parents who refuse 
on fancy dress and a white beard at Christmas. They 
severe letters to public libraries for letting children find “A 
in Wonderland” and “Tanglewood Tales” and “The Ju 
Book” on the open shelves. They want Greek heroes and 


ng Legend explained on the best scientific prince 
ery implacable indeed abou “Quo Vadis” 
The Aztec Treasu - 
No doubt they will accept M. M.’s “Memoirs” as the c« 
answer to Ouida. They will take it as fireside Spartan r« 
Spartan would not scorn a fireside) which 


re House” and “Under Two Flag 


ing (if indeed 


forever destroy the romantic myth of the foreign legion, 


devoted band of outlawed heroes committed to penitential sa 


fices and canteen girls giving their lives up in the purify 
fiame of love. Now it ean be told, they will exc 
read the pages wherein the dulness and tedious cruelty of 


{ 


foreign legion is recounted by a man himself enough of a ¢ 


tleman to omit the more horrifying details. 
In any such process of exposure the writer of the men 
would have very little deliberate part. 


His motives for gel 
up so many pages will perhaps remain obscure and inexplica 
If we knew nothing about him we might dismiss the whole m 
ter as the experience of an idealist enlisting in the legion 


the very best Allied reasons and discovering his error am 


an unnolv crew f incurable ruifians. If, however, w« 
believe Mr. Lawrence’s introduction we shall only grow 1 
and more puzzled. No doubt M. M. spent a quite dreadful t 


in the Bel-Abbés cantonment with men so stripped of acce 
principles of common humanity that M. M. himself (by 
means a puritan) felt incapable of any kind of sympathy. T 
interminable leprous dulness of bad army life unrolls lik 
picture too horrible to be anything except a dream. It is a | 
list of oppression and cruelty, mismanagement and sordid f 
tive pleasure, contempt for the generous cultivated Arabs, 
lowest ebb of French colonial greed. Cruelty becomes a rout 
rracticed for its own sake. Petty military dis¢ lienc 
comes the occasion for a vengeful sadism born in weariness 
lust and loathing of life. 

Even here the mystery remains a mystery. M. M. reve 
nothing of his own secret. Did he really join the legion that 
he might aid the Allied cause? Why join the legion? W! 
does he tell us nothing of his own secret hopes and fears, | 
intimate ardors? Why does he give us none of those disclosur 
which spring like living truth from the pages of the most 
genuous biographers? His daily life parades before us w 
the fixed horrible stare of soldiers at march. M. M. never tak 
off his garb of a scrupulous gentility. It is not even necessat 
to drag in Ouida. You are by no means sure that M. M. lifts 
veil that others may profit by the revealed mud and filth. M. 
was extremely clever, or else he simply had no power to creat 
a living man. He writes with so thorough a contempt of 
Germans, who largely made up the legion! He writes as 
these outlaws were undeniable types of the whole Germa! 
nation. He wastes himself in abuse. Yet we are assured by M 
Lawrence that M. M. had royal German blood in his veins, a 
that although he was an American citizen he knew German 
M. M. scorns the French for hustling t 
He says nothing 


his native language. 
Arabs, and the Germans for being Germans. 
of anything that he does not scorn except perhaps good mann 
and the ways of self-conscious gentlemen. What was M. M 
really up to in the legion and in his life? He is insincer« 
the worst way of art, or else he simply has nothing to tell. 

He must have had something to tell. In any case Mr 
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swrence has something to tell in an introduct 4 i and h ft ry ts used for e retention of t Philip 
fascinating as the best short story he ever wrote. Or uld pir by t United States might with equal strength be used 
id the “Memoirs” first and the introduction last. O might to support the America nquest of Europe We may be the 
en suggest that the introduction deserves a separa i- E ffici But v ey 1 
n. After the color and rhythm of Mr. Lawrence's pr M. M the le test of government. Under autocratic methods the 
is very little to offer in the way of art. M. M. t f United Sta ‘ t P} 
in time come forward to protest that Mr. Lawre: t inder democrat methods, it g 
tion offers the w g side of t j M } t I wild | 
not the little strutting pathe wing t ( I know \ f 
genteel, displayed in picture after pictur f an unforget 1 li tory of imperialism s 
realit What vN ‘ 
y ¢ e ch of y 1 + f ; ‘ 
letter after letter asking for mor ne nd 1 t me ! ! ire 
id Lawrence go on long stuffy jour to a monaster jucated in W 
[. M. shivered in hiding on account of a bad check ca 1 in eir a nd to apy tt knowledge to ru 7 
New York? After all, M. M. was 1 rt; ind a J the f 
ie killed himself because he had abused t nfider 1 in it Ip} iy hur 
Maltese gentleman and got himself into di I 
He may very well have been a spy. Yet he kept up hi There a things It the P 
ility, largely at the expense of anyone else. But |} ld “ 
t give in to the brutal force of life. For that 1 M 
Lawrence rightly admires him. In ten years who ¥ gard t H 
[The fact remains that never has D. H. Lawrence written su 
pages of marvelous prose suffused with a light a 
eculiarly his own. DONALD D¢ W 
I 
The Philippines Agai 
1e Mlippines AfamM 
The United States and the Philippines. By D. R. Williams. tua 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $3. I wint 
genre the November elections ended with a trium, Ri the Filipir v\ 
' publican victory the hope of the Filipinos for independence t “Messrs. Qu 0 
was crushed to the ground. If the y read Mr. Williams’s attack t of 
ipon their aspirations their despondency is apt to increase. Of that t \ 
the literature on the Philippine question—which, without arran 
paragement to the late Dean Worcester and Mr. Williams, ich arr 
is quite barren—this book contains the finest collection of hor- 
rors-that-will-result-from-Philippine-independence that the re- ing no difficult f ay hed in t f 
viewer has ever seen. Writing as a twenty years’ resident of i, t 
the Philippines and as a former member of the Philippine suggests, the 
commission, Mr. Williams speaks with authority and with a Dominion status for t F 
point of view avowedly that of the American resident of th: did t 
islands. He assures us that independence would “spell traged; present f 
to the Filipino people.” It would turn over the illiterate given auto! r 


masses, who have, in his opinion, a sneaking respect for Ameri admit the essential ' jit f 
can rule, to the tender mercies of the mestizo politician. ‘‘The convincing 
great body of the people have not now, nor would they have 

then, any more voice or actual participation in government 
than have the peons of Mexico or of Central America. Ind: Books In Briet 
pendence would simply mean that the protection and security 

now afforded by American authority, and the restraints which Economics for Hels B 


ur presence exercises over rival political leaders, would be $2. 
ted, and every ‘liberty’ we have given and are seeking to give Plain Talks on E 


the people as a whole would go by the board.” If America nam’s § 
hould withdraw from the islands they would be annexed by These two | 
Japan; American influence in the Orient would come to an end; lief that the Britisher i better 


the Chinese would flood the country; Filipino trade with the can. Mr. Be r 
United States would be shut off; the only Christian people in its silly title. Its author ur 
the Orient would be smothered by paganism. Finally, there nasters” without half underst , 


this constitutional broadside—the federal government has no without realizing that anything 
power to cede territory! It was Dr. Johnson—was it not? an 4 
who said that patriotism is the last refuge of scoundrels. To- adapted to the inferior 

day may it not be said that the Constitution is the last refuge It is to be hoped that the Br 
f lost causes? It is possible of course that Mr. Williams's need such fodder; certainly wv 
lour predictions will come true. No doubt the Tories forecast the less 1 the better. <A 
even worse consequences of the American Revolution. For- be laughable if it were not 
tunately, however, the Old Man of History has a disconcerting has to lug in his pet 


el state, and a cnapter on ¢ 


—nay, impudent—way of thumbing his nose at the most int 
ligent prophets. he is confident quite new 
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is an excellent one not to waste time on. Mr. Franklin, on the 
other hand, has made a simple, clear, and dignified presenta- 
tion of the current economics of the more conservative school. 
He avoids dogmatism, makes no fatuous effort to simplify 
things inherently complex, and best of all leaves the reader, not 
with the idea that he has heard the final word from the Mount 
but rather with the impression that he has touched the fringes 
of an important subject with endless interesting and impor- 
He compresses the essentials of 


tant practical ramifications. 
as much 


his theory into a hundred pages, and devotes twice 
space to “issues of today.” In interesting and suggestive 
fashion he applies his economic method and theory to such 
problems as overproduction, monopoly, protection, the value of 
money, taxation, trade unionism, the single tax, and socialism. 
He pays his respects to such vague phrases as social justice 
and equality of opportunity, and pleads throughout for intelli- 
gent consideration of results as the proper criterion of social 
action. One need not agree at every point with Mr. Franklin’s 
theory or his practical conclusions, sound and sensible as they 
generally are, to recognize that he has written a genuinely use- 
ful book, and one likely to serve its author’s avowed purpose 
of making economic truth more accessible and more vital. The 


nore we can have of such popular books the better. 


Drama 


Ficures of the Dawn 


T the Neighborhood Playhouse James Joyce’s “Exiles” is 
4 being played for the first time in English, and it is given 
an excellent interpretation by Ian Maclaren, Phyllis Joyce, Mal- 


To anyone capable of suffi- 


colm Fassett, and Dorothy Sands. 


cient interest in abstractions it will prove an absorbing play in 
its own right; but it is as a study in the mental history of both 
the author and his age that it will be found most significant. In 
a very close imitation of the plays of 
erve as an indication that the problem 
One cannot 


form and manner it is 
Ibsen, and that fact will 
h it deals begins already to date slightly. 
the characters stand somewhat more closely 


with whi 
help feeling that all 
upon the threshold of contemporary thought than anyone need 
stand today, and that they are groping through mazes which 


lave been these ten years past more definitely charted than 
ey were when the play was written. All the characters are 


“intellectuals,” and all are intensely self-conscious. They seem, 
like many of Ibsen’s characters, obsessed by a sense of their 
ponsibility as pioneers of a new order, and they are more 
About all 
their acts there is a solemn portentousness; they meet to dis- 
cuss the ethics of their marital difficulties with the air of men 
who know that the world hangs upon their decision. “We are 
the Hyperboreans,” they seem, like Nietzsche, to proclaim, and 
they sense to the full the loneliness and the responsibility which 
such a situation imposes upon them. “Exiles” is the play of a 
man committed to a new morality and yet not sure where it 
will lead him, of one converted heart and soul to the pursuit of 
a life freed from all prejudices and all compromises, yet com- 
pletely baffled by the problems which such a life raises. 

The hero, a scholar of Dublin, is an uncompromising ideal- 
ist who, eight years before the play begins, had departed for 
foreign parts in the company of a young woman whom he re- 
fused to marry because he insisted that both he and she should 
be always free. Now upon his return to Dublin he practically 
throws his simple-minded mate into the arms of an old lover 
because he refuses to say—what she longs to hear—that she 
A perfect example of the idealistic self-torturer, 


re 


ntensely alone than such people would be today. 


must not yield. 
he follows her to a rendezvous with her lover, discusses at great 
length the ethics of the situation with both of them, and then 
ostentatiously leaves them to choose for themselves—only to 
discover on the morrow that he has doomed himself to a per- 


petual torture of doubt. He had been unwilling to utter a single 


word which would prevent the calamity, but now that it has 
perhaps occurred he finds himself both unable to accept the fact 
or even to be sure why he permitted it to be accomplished. Th: 
wife accuses him of betraying her in order that he may be fre: 
to love another; the lover says that he has sacrificed her to 
mad egotistical desire to set himself free from all human preju 
dices and assure himself of the serenity of his soul in face of 
every outrage which his emotions can be called upon to bear 
He himself believes that his motive was pure idealism, but h 
is not sure. Thus the play ends in complete despair. Alienated 
from his wife and from his friend, doubtful of his own motives, 
the hero stands sure of only two things: the intensity of hi 
own suffering and the fact that he has never bowed to any con 
vention or accepted any compromise. 

It is not necessary to look very closely at the central situa- 
tion to see that it is one which the characters themselves creat: 
that it does not grow out of circumstnineces but is the resuit « 
deliberate experimentation with new ideas and an attempt t 
push them to their logical conclusion in every direction. Ths 
purpose of that new order of which Ibsen is a conveniently 
representative prophet was to furnish a newer and better ad 
justment to the problems of life, but many of those upon whom 
it burst as a revelation were determined, like the characters of 
Joyce’s play, to create the situation which would provide an 
opportunity to exercise their newly found convictions; and the 
made of its creed less a declaration of freedom than an altar 
upon which to immolate themselves. There is, for example, n« 
reason why the hero of this play should not have lived happily 
all the days of his life with its heroine, and I am not, I hope 
wrong in assuming that the experience of a quarter century 
with “modern ideas” has taught most people that ever these do 
not offer a way out so completely infallible as to make it advisa- 
ble to manufacture difficulties or solutions. We meet our prob- 
lems as best we may, but we do not even in our plays seek s 
desperately to create them. 

What strikes us about these figures of the dawn is that 
they seem to have had so much intelligence and so little wis- 
dom. They threw off the prejudices of a century and they 
thought their way with brilliant clarity through the maze whic] 
passion and prejudice create, but they forgot in their enthusiasm 
that no man can make of himself a wholly rational animal-— 
that try as he may he cannot think about the wife whom he 
loves or the friend who takes her from him as logically he 

ueht to think. Such an error the truly wise man—the author, 

let us say, of “The Little Clay Cart”—would never make, for 
he would know that true wisdom includes an acquiescence in 
that part of nature which is neither entirely rational nor en- 
tirely intelligent, and he would know that in many affairs of 
life he who relies upon logic alone is not far short of being a 
fool. An intelligent man might possibly say to his wife ‘You 
are free,” and say no more. A wise man would have, at least, 
a few things to add; for surely if life teaches anything it 
teaches that we must accept sometimes its irrationality. We 
take such good things as love and happiness when we can get 
them, but it is not well to demand always to know that they 
are ours by right of logic. We must be content that no one 
has stolen our wife without demanding to be sure that no one 
under any possible circumstances ever could. 

At the Yiddish Art Theater is being performed a transla- 
tion of Merezhkovsky’s “Peter the Great.” Even those who. 
like myself, do not understand the language will fimd the play 
worth a visit on account of the vivid acting and the original 
methods of staging. “Tangletoes” (Thirty-ninth Street Thea- 
ter) is a lively and unsentimental comedy based upon a chorus 
girl’s troubles. The other events of the week are not important. 
“The Virgin of Bethulia” (Ambassador Theater) is a meretri- 
cious and strangely distorted version of the story of Judith; 
“Houses of Sand” (Hudson Theater) is a very heavy-footed 
treatment of the results of misalliance between East and West. 

JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH 
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Austria’s Rehabilitation 
Chapter I] 
By HEINRICH KANNER 
Vienna, January 21 

T lik first chapter of Austria’s rehabilitation, beginning 

in the autumn of 1922 and ending in the spring of 
1924, was blessed by speculative luck. Stocks were rising, 
everyone made money, the government income rose, and 
the Minister of Finance did not need to economize as much 
Nations’ reform-program prescribed. 
smash. Business incomes were 
ceased, and the state income cor- 
respondingly declined. At that precise point the Chan- 
cellor, Mgr. Seipel, and his Finance Minister, Dr. Kienbéck, 
who had begun the work of rehabilitation and had carried 
it on through the period of prosperity, resigned. Their 
work was taken over by the new Chancellor, Dr. Ramek, 
and the new Finance Minister, Dr. Ahrer, who also be- 
longed to the Christian Socialist Party. 

Naturally it is even harder to save money amid the 
present economic difficulties than it was before. Many 
businesses have gone by the board, one carrying another 
with it. Big banks and small have crashed. Large fac- 
small factories, and merchants have gone bankrupt 
en masse, and have given the public an unreassuring 
glimpse into the casual methods of doing business which 
were current during the inflation period to which many 
of these enterprises owe their existence or their expansion. 
The crisis was severer than the famous crash of 1873, 


League of 
mighty 


as the 
Then 


enormousiy reduced, or 


came a 


tories, 


although its effects were somewhat tempered by the decisive 
intervention of the Government, the National Bank, the 
large private banks, and the General Commissioner. 

The market for goods declined all along the line. 
Those financial, industrial, and commercial enterprises 
which were able to continue had to limit their operations. 
Employees were dismissed by the thousand. In this little 
country, with its population of six millions, there are over 
150,000 unemployed supported out of public resources. Yet 
the federal government, the provinces, and the towns are 
still suffering from an excess of officials whom it is more 
in these hard times than it was in the 


difficult te 
days of prosperity. 

There are far too many unproductive men in the coun- 
proportion to the number of those productively 
And the productivity of the individual remains 
that of pre-war days, but also 
instance, Germany. 


dismiss 


try in 
employed. 
in general not only below 
other countries, as, for 


and consequently a ge neral rise 


below that of 
Prices are rising rapidly, 
threatens. That would increase the expenses of 


of wages 
at the very time when its income is declining. 


the state 
It is true that Austria suffered far more during and just 
after the war than it is suffering today; there is no com- 
The beneficent effects of the half-completed pro- 


parison. 
rehabilitation are real even if they are not recog- 


cess of 
the suffering is there, and the worst thing 


nized. But 
is checked it seems likely to 


about it is that unless it 
increase. 


4 Country Without a Statesman, in The 


How can the rise in prices be checked? In part it is, 
as in the days immediately following the war, a product 
of too generous official expenditures, which can be cured 
only through increased prudence, checking that outflow. In 
part it is a consequence of the uneconomic and irrationa 
conduct of many business firms. In part too it is a product 
of the adventurous speculation that has become a habit 
since the war, especially in the food business. The scarcity 
of foodstuffs led to the establishment of countless little 
retail shops and to the introduction of innumerable middle- 
men. As all these merchants wanted to live, to live well, 
to become rich, and that rapidly, each of them demanded 
far more than the usual profit of pre-war days. The scar- 
city of goods has turned into an oversupply, but too many 
hands still live on these intermediate profits. A sort of 
price anarchy reigns in the retail shops. The same articl 
will cost 10 to 20 per cent more in one shop than in the 
store next door. The laziness of the population tolerates, 
even supports and makes this situation invulnerable. The 
housewife is a slave of custom; she does not compare 
prices; she does not hunt out the cheaper shops, but remains 
faithful to the old. 

Another habit which affects the tendency to higher 
prices is the convenient custom, which developed during 
the war, of increasing the wages of state and private em- 
ployees in proportion to the rise in the cost of living, so 
that the manufacturers and merchants, in so far as they 
produce for the domestic market, do not have to fear that 
high prices will reduce the demand for their goods. If 
the manufacturer can get money or credit enough, a tempo- 
rarily declining demand does not force him to reduce his 
prices. Since they have no cash they work with credit, 
which, of course, is dependent upon the rate of interest. 
The rate of interest and the rising prices thus come into 
competition with each other, and the speculator wins if the 
profit from higher prices is greater than the rise in his 
rate of interest. Interest in Austria is very high (13 per 
cent) in comparison with Western countries, so all the 
speculators, from the biggest bank- 
ers to the smallest merchants, 
howl against the high rate. The / 
chief of this movement is the presi- | 
dent of the National Bank, Dr. 
Reisch, formerly president of a f 
private bank. A few weeks ago he 
reduced the rate of interest, but 
this brought him into conflict with 
the London bankers, especially with 
the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which owns a large share of 
the stock of the Austrian National Bank and gives the 
tone to Austria’s credit in the world market. The Lon- 
doners believe that Austria is suffering from credit in- 
lation; they demand a high rate of interest and limitation 
of credits, in order to force the manufacturers and deal- 
ers to sell their large stocks, produced on credit, at lower 
prices. Czecho-Slovakia had excellent results from such 
banking policy. The dominant shoe factory was compelled 
by a withdrawal of credit to reduce its prices 50 per cent 
overnight, and the factory has been flourishing ever since 
The system has also worked well in Germany. Nevertheless 
Dr. Reisch still fights it as a “quantity theory” with heavy 
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scientific arguments—even the crime of inflation has found 
defense in a German scientific theory, that of Professor 


Knapp. But the Englishmen remain unconvinced. Men 


run counter to their convictions in almost everything except 
in money lending; so the Austrians who need London's 
money will have to adapt themselves to London's economit 


views, whether they fit with Austrian “science” or n 
The rise in prices has decreased the purchasing value 

»f the crown by about 40 per cent during the two years 
of rehabilitation. Many people have hoped that its ex- 
change value in terms of foreign currency would a!so de- 
cline, so that a new flood of bank notes would sweep over 
Austria. Then the debtors—and Austria is a land of debt- 
ors—would again be able, as in the previous inflation pe- 
riod, to pay their debts cheaply, thereby enriching them- 
selves. Many people prominent in the banking and 
industrial world of Austria were expressing such a desire 
in terms of profound economic and political philosophy 
when the crisis came. That put an end to their frivolous 
chatter. The policy of the National Bank, supported by 
its English mentors and by the General Commissioner, has 
maintained the stability of the crown (at 70,000 crowns to 
a dollar) through two years of rehabilitation, and doubtles 

will continue to maintain it. That is one great blessing in 
the midst of misery. The inflation days, when the state 
was virtually coining false money and economic life was 
totally demoralized, were a frightful period. Its effects 
are still only too plain today in the form of scandals and 
revelations of public corruption. The intervention of the 
League of Nations has achieved a miracle in rescuing us 
from this evil, and to avoid its return would be worth any 
price. The service of the League loan is more than cov- 
ered by the pledge of the customs revenue and of the 

tobacco monopoly. A portion of the loan still remains and 
for the present it will cover the deficit in the state budget. 
The task of rehabilitating Austria will be completed only 
when the lesser evil (which is serious enough), the fall in 
the purchasing value of the crown, is overcome. Only then 
will Austria attain a stability upon which the Minister of 
Finance and the private business men can count. 


The Dawes Plan 
By J. A. H. HOPKINS 


pee’ people understand the significance of the events 
which led up to the adoption of the Dawes Plan. 
Fewer still, in all probability, have had the time or the 
opportunity to read the full text of the Dawes Report and to 
realize what it means. 
Its CHRONOLOGY 

On December 21, 1923, the Reparation Commission ap- 
pointed Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. Young to serve on its 
First Committee of Experts. Mr. Dawes (formerly Comptroller 
of the Currency) was at that time president of the Central 
Trust Company of Chicago, one of the banks affiliated with the 
Morgan syndicate. Mr. Young, who has more recently been 
heralded as the presiding genius behind the Dawes Plan, was 


the vice-president of the General Electric Company (now under 


investigation by the United States Government) and a director 


; h >. r > IT we . , . ,tT > } ] 
in the Bankers Trust Company, one of the Morgan syndicat 


banks. 


On April 9, 1924, the Dawes Report was submitted. On 


April 27 the Morgan syndicate underwrote its financial require- 
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ments. In June Mr. Dawes was nominated by the Republicans 
as Mr. Coolidge’s Vice-Presidential running mate. Immediately 
afterward Mr. Coolidge, in his acceptance speech, enthusi- 
astically indorsed the Dawes Plan. Within a week Mr. John 
W. Davis (J. P. Morgan & Co.’s legal adviser), the Democratic 
Presidential nominee, likewise indorsed it, complaining, however, 
in so doing, that Mr. Coolidge “had only promised the sympa- 
thetic support of our Government—but nothing more.” 
ITs PURPOSE 

A careful consideration of these events and an impartial 
analysis of the Dawes Report and of the events which preceded 
and followed its adoption lead to the following conclusions: 

First: That the underlying purpose of the Dawes Repara- 
tion Report was to gain control, on behalf of Mr. Morgan and 
his associates, of the banking and railway systems of Europe 
(commencing with the German banks and railways), so as to 
establish the Morgan syndicate as the financial dictators of 
the world 

Second: That in order to establish this dictatorship the 
banking syndicate have departed from the indirect 
methods previously used, by which they have already gained 
control of our domestic governmental machinery, by nominat- 
ing their own copartners for office on both the Republican and 
Democratic national tickets, thus also securing for themselves 
the power to control and dictate the policy which we must adopt 


Morgan 


in regard to our foreign and international relations. 

The report begins by stating that the committee’s attitude 
is that of “business men anxious to obtain effective results.” It 
then states that since 1919 Germany has spared no expense in 
improving its railway system, that its telephone and telegraph 
connections have been equipped with the most modern ap- 
pliances, that its harbors and canals have been developed, and 
that its industrial plants are in many instances adapted to 
produce a greater output than before the war. In other words, 
the situation presents very tempting possibilities for exploita- 
tion by the international banking syndicate. 

gut successful exploitation presupposes effective control of 
Germany’s national credit and of her transportation system. To 
bring this about the Dawes Report provides for an external 
loan of 800,000,000 gold marks, which it is said “will serve 
the double purpose of assuring currency stability and financing 
essential deliveries.”” This loan is described as “an integral part 
of our scheme,” and its flotation was immediately underwritten 
by the Morgan Banking Syndicate. This having been provided 
for, together with an elaborate system of interlocking boards 
and commissions by which the entire control is centralized in 
the syndicate underwriting the original loan, the report pro- 
ceeds to deal with the banking and railway situations. 

Its BANK AND RAILWAYS 

It provides for a government bank with a capital of 400,- 
000,000 gold marks, which it describes “as a private corpora- 
tion whose charter shall be for fifty years.” This bank will 
exercise all the functions of government, but “will serve as a 
bankers’ bank, entirely free from governmental control or 
interference.” Of the 4,000,000 preference shares represented 
by its capital, 3,000,000 “shall be allotted and sold on such 
terms ... as are most advantageous to the bank.” And at the 
end of each financial period a sum shall be set aside sufficient 
to pay 5 per cent interest, and “the balance of the net profits 
shall be divided one-half to the shareholders in dividends 
and one-half to the government.” 

The report frankly states that under government ownership 
‘The German railroads have not merely been restored to their 
pre-war state of efficiency but have been brought to a much 
higher standard, a standard which to the best of our knowledge 
is superior to that of any other country.” It also admits that 
the invested capital of March, 1920, when the railroads were 
turned over to the Government, plus the further capital since 
invested, aggregating 25,860,000,000 gold marks, plus the ex- 


penditures for the current year, “represent capital invested, 
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which is sometimes a very different thing from capital value. 


- se}, na nital walt +} “ormar : ' 9 
For,” the report continues, “the capital value of the German How fifteen minutes reading 
railway system ...may be taken to be fully equa 


capital invested.” The report also says that notwithstanding made me more money than 
the large amounts spent for improvements, the earnings are now : 
whe od : - eight hours’ work 





equal to the expenditures. 
But in the face of these admitted facts it recommends the 


conversiun of the German railways into a private joint--tock There is magic in 15 minutes a 

anv. “because.” it savs, “the spirit of the goverr nt’s day —if vou know how to use them. 

company, Cc Se, Sad, Lilie : pl ae A fi FOVETI ms The secret is told in a fre e book: 
by 


ownership in the past has been directed to running the railways 
primarily in the interests of German industry, and only secon- 
darily as a revenue-producing concern.” 


I send for it today-—-nouw. 





The report therefore provides for the creation of a com- 4 
pany for operating the railways “which shall have a monopoly ° . 
7 : . . . ‘ ’ oe +i4 1 + H r i. > i 
of all railway extension in Germany,” and “shall! be entitled t He . . A 


, Wa a* 
: M4 ” . . ~~, 
vary the tariffs then in force or any of them from time to time hor t - Si ae N 
It also states that the railways “must be eer as a commer- a. Anse eT ae 
cial enterprise . . . with the determination so to fix the rates 





as to produce all the receipts that can be obtained.” It was a wonderf 

It provides for 11,000,000,000 gold marks 5 per cent first ae at te ee 
mortgage bonds, which are to be sold to the public, with a whe te toes lees 
sinking-fund provision that will gradually retire the whol | 
issue. These are followed by 2,000,000,000 gold marks of pref- Lp nt Ou may President ot i. irvard 
erence shares, which, when the bonds are retired, will constitute MNIADE more money t sity- Dr. Eliot chos sashes 
a prior claim on the entire property. Of these 1,500,000,000 are vear tl I the oaks for me men 
“set aside in the treasury of the company for sale to private five years bDetore yet | _™ . 
persons,” and are subject to a “fixed rate of dividend and en- did not worl , ” 
titled to participation in the profits.” The remaining 500,000,- Actual I ' 1 few ” net > oe: ™ 
000 of the preference shares and the 13,000,000,000 gold mark ae 
1f common stock go to the government. time for It, t ( nd ef Ns cs — 

Its GUARANTY eye, ay See ie: 

It has been asserted that the United States Government Aner — + rl ‘ thie ture and the inter 
has guaranteed the underwritings of the Morgan syndicate - ‘g " a — — 
This has also been denied. But it is a fact that on April 27 seat el aks - 
ist a statement was issued to the effect that Mr. Morgan would pay . or ; ; 
participate in the German loan only in the event that it was ey! oy 
made part of a genuine reparation settlement. Immediatel) aaa = nrg - Press 
afterward the Morgan syndicate underwrote the entire loan, i ia ae er ae oo sid me and 

least implying that their condition had been met. 7 ee” " 1 7 i : 

Furthermore, an agreement has just been signed (in Jaz yi hs a 
lary, 1925) which makes the Dawes Plan a distinct part of the 7 “ae . Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot 
reparations settlement, as stipulated by Mr. Morgan. This ein Peay bes Shelf of Book 
igreement provides that the United States will be paid 55,000,- os a be ; f . 

000 gold marks per annum “in reimbursement of costs to the “* ue ot] _ ‘- : 

United States Army of Occupation, and for the purpose of res cael ah nine ae t these § 
satisfying awards to the Mixed Claims Commission.” But these i tT a aoe - 

payments are not to begin until September, 1926; and this ” ay eae + eG a h 
agreement takes the place of our previous agreement, which ; i or — 4 

has been canceled. It is furthermore provided that before these ie : ie 7 : 
payments are made all the “sums necessary for the service of need Pips 

800,000,000 gold marks German external loan of 1924,” to- sah oe ae on 

gether with certain other prior claims, shall be set aside. pees > n . , és 1c : 

This is the loan by which the Morgan syndicate took over sd a | a | a 
the German railway and banking systems; and the charge that Tey by : 
the United States Government has guaranteed this loan is amply he om dial ; — : 
corroborated by the fact that it is made a part of the repara “The - a aor / a - 
tions settlement, as demanded by Mr. Morgan originally; that simr le To L- o¢ t | ‘ 
it is given priority over every other claim, and that the agre seal t] ’ ‘ 
ment covering these points has been definitely signed by th easv— if , ” “yw 
authorized representatives of the United States Government even 15 om ie eae canea 

Following this German external loan (upon which the Mor ind will eieoglt a e 15 
gan syndicate’s brokerage amounted to $5,500,000) the Frene minutes in ple sidil nrof- 

Parliament authorized its government to borrow $100.000.000 i: Seah ay a a : 
America, also to be negotiated through the Morgan interest re ny m vn e nded 1) 

And it was announced that the Minister of Finance, Clemente], Ch al \V "Eliot 

“told how the agreement had been submitted for ratification to Harvard | _ 
the United States Government, and how only this morning “From hi etime 

(November 21, 1924) he had received a cable that approval had readin . one ly and te 

been obtained.” _ * ‘ 


Other loans, constituting a “flood of European fin: neing 
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that is expected to run well up to the thousands of millions of 
dollars” are under way, and bankers estimate that already 
there are more than 15,000,000 Americans who have invested 
their money in such securities, as compared to only 5@0,000 
in 1914. 

Great Britain, America’s greatest financial rival, frankly 
admits that ““‘When an English banker makes a loan abroad he 
does so with the certainty that back of his just interest are 
the British army and navy.” 

Can anyone seriously contend that the Morgan syndicate, as 
intermediaries for the billions of dollars of foreign specula- 
tions, upon which they collect toll, will not frankly demand and 
insist, on behalf of their clients, that the United States like- 
wise back these exploitations—when the necessity arises—with 
the full force of its army and navy? 

Its DANGERS 

Herein lies the cause of war. For financial imperialism, 
commercial exploitation, the catch phrase “that the dollar fol- 
lows the flag” and therefore the flag must follow the dollar, 
have been the causes of practically every war which the modern 
world has known. In short, the carrying out of the Dawes 
Plan means that the devastating effect of the Morgan control, 
which has already concentrated 60 per cent of our wealth in the 
hands of 2 per cent of our population, has been extended to 
Europe, and that Europe will suffer economic and industrial 
enslavement. 

It means that the rising generations in America must face 
conscription and shed their blood whenever and wherever in the 
world the friction of politics strikes the spark of war from the 
flint of avaricious profiteering. 

Already we are told that “the attention of Allied statesmen 
is focused on the problem of preventing Germany from begin- 
ning it all over again.” Already “The French seem to think 
that there is neither peace on earth nor good-will toward man 
so far as Germany is concerned.” 

The Nationalists of Germany are quoted as saying: “What 
is the use of trying to fulfil the Dawes Plan? It was always a 
pretext to cheat us. We told you so long ago.” 

And the French are saying: “Voluntary contribution, 
special taxation, and even a capital levy would certainly be pre- 
ferred to a Dawes Plan which would operate with regard to 
the French railroads in the same way as has been done with 
the German railroads.” 

“Business men rather than diplomats,” it is stated, are ar- 
ranging an international conference for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Dawes Plan in China and the Far East. 

Hardly a day without additional appropriations 
for naval, military, and airplane equipment; and the whole 
world is busily engaged in developing poison gases—even “mad” 
gas, the breathing of which produces permanent and incurable 


passes 


insanity. 

Yet Mr. Seymour L. Cromwell, formerly president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has said that “The recent export 
of American funds to all quarters of the world constitutes a 
fundamental step toward the elimination of warfare”; on the 
Messrs. Dominick & Dominick, a well-known 
have issued a leaflet entitled “Wall Street a factor 
World Peace.”’ 
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